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7HILE I have been reviewing the pro- 
W ceedings of the Cox ok Ess, I have fre- 
quently thought, that the Gentlemen, who com- 
poſe it, are prompt ſchemers, clever diſputants, 
florid orators, with fifty fine qualities beſides, 
and yet, after all, they are but dull accomprants. 
Their diſregard of a little common arithmetic 
has tended more to render their vaſt deſigns 
abortive, than people, who are content with 
lower ſpeculations, could have ſuſpected from 
men of their immenſe talents and pretenſions. 
The truth is, as with ſome other ingenious peo- 
ple, their imagination cannot deſcend to ſuch 
mean buſineſs, as the ſtating and reckoning of 
ſums; and, therefore, they ſuppoſe, that either 
calling for money at random, or calling a ſub- 
ſtance by the name of money, which, for 20 


1 =) 
ſoul of me, I believe to be nothing better than 
a common piece of paper, will fully anſwer 
every purpoſe of war and peace, and ſettle all 
things upon their favourite foundation. Now, 
as the gentlemen of the Congreſs ſeem to have 
their hands too full at preſent to deſcend to ſuch 
vulgar amuſement as a ſpeculation formed upon 
a little vulgar arithmetic, and yet may be glad 
to have the matter in the groſs, I propoſe my- 
ſelf a candidate for the office of accomptant ge- 
zeral to the HI and MICHTY UNITED STATES 
or Nox TH AMERICA, and, by way of ſtrengthen- 
ing my - pretenſions, will give them a ſhort de- 
tail of the expences and diſburſements that will 
neceſſarily attend our grand and flouriſhing Em- 
pire. I have no doubt of ſucceſs, from the ſpe- 
cimen I ſhall offer of my abilities, and will be 
content with the ſalary I beg leave to ſubjoin, 
and which I muſt preſume will be. thought 
very moderate, when the public dignity of this 
vaſt Continent, from its Eaſtern ſhore to the 
Straits of Annian and-the South Sea, is juſtly 
conſidered. tp 

In the firſt place, I have calculated, that we 
muſt have an ARMY and a NAVY: -an army, 
ſufficient to expel all the armies of Britain and 
her Allies, as well as to ſecure. us from all other 
invaſions; and a navy, equal to the taſk of de- 
fending our own coaſts from inſult, and of pro- 
tecting our trade at ſea, Taking this as granted 
by every man of common ſenſe, and certainly 
by men of Congreſſional wiſdom, I proceed to 
put down their eſtimates in pounds, ſhillings 
and pence; and, becauſe it is a more general 
medium, I ſhall calculate the whole in — 

” 0 
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5 
To defend the extenſive Sea-Coaſt of our vaſt 
Empire, our politicians have talked of at leaſt 
100,000 men. But I chooſe rather to follow the 
worthy Congreſs, who certainly rhuſt underſtand 
that matter much better from their long expe- 
rience in the military way, and will only ſay 
50, ooo men, which they have propoſed ſhall 
form the ſtated, ſtanding army of our great and 
_ underſtanding States. To make the affair as 
cheap as poſſible, I will calculate, that each re- 
giment is to conſiſt of 1000 men, like the re- 


giments in Spain, and that each man is to have 


but nine pence a day. It will then be found, 
that ſuch a regiment, properly officered, will 
coſt us full 20,0001. a year; not to dwell upon 
raiſing, arming, and cloathing theſe corps, 
which would amount, at leaſt, to a fourth part 
more money. The expence of our army, con- 
fiſting of 50 ſuch regiments, would be, year by 
year, only a million ſterling. | 

Come we next to our navy, by which we are 
to drive off the Britiſh fleet, and command re- 
ſpect upon our own great ocean. The author of 
Common Senſe, our political oracle, ſays, that 
* 50 or 60 ſhips, mounting 20, 30, 40, or 50 
guns, with a few guard-ſhips, would keep up 
„a ſufficient navy.” A worthy friend of mine, 
whom I intend to bring forward as my deputy 
accomptant general (and deputies are commonly 
the principals in buſineſs), has calculated for me, 
that, as the Britiſh navy conſiſts of full 2 
hundred and twenty four ſhips, of which twenty- 
one carry from 80 to 100 guns, we certainly 


Cannot contend with thoſe hearts of oak, and yet 


make a proper allowance too for qur caurage, 
| B32 with 
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with a leſs number than one hundred and nine. I 
will only take the ſum of his calculation (for 
debtors and ladies hate long accounts) which he 
has arranged, from pretty exact Ata, i in the fol- 
lowing manner : 


To Bv1iLDiNG the Grand American Navy. 


To 55 ſhips of 50 guns | 
| war 3 ſter 2 789,525 O o 
8 
Te — ſhips of 74 guns 8 
each, at 27, oool. terling, 716,000 o O 
each ſhip, | _— 
To 12 frigates of 32 guns 
each, at 7, 480l. dels] 89, 760 0 © 
each frigate, | 
To 12 frigates of 20 guns 
each, at 4370]. terlng 2 2 
each frigate, 


Total 4. ages 0 O 
Allow one third for cannon 


and neceſſary furniture, 542,7 8. o 0 


Firſt coſt of the navy, L. 2,190,300 o O 


I am afraid my intended deputy has calcu- 
lated the matter rather too low; but let it paſs ; 
Tam ſure it is a more juſt and ſolid calculation 
than ever was yet made by my intended High 
and Mighty Maſters. | 

I come next- to the annual expence of theſe 
laid ſhips, which my deputy has reckaped up as 
follows ; 

Tg, 


„ 
To ANNUAL Exrzxex of the Grand American 
Navy. | | 


To annual expence of 55 
ſhips of 50 guns, ab 1,001,000 0 © 
18,200]. ſterl. per ſhip, 

Ditto of 30 ſhips of 743 „ 

guns, at 33,800l, ter. þ 1,014,000 o o 

-- | per ſhip, FG | 

Ditto of 12 frigates of 32 
guns, at 11,440]. bei. 137,280 0 © 

per frigate, 

Ditto of 12 frigates of 20 

guns, at 8,320]. ſterling, 99840, 0 © 

per frigate, | 


3 


Total, /. 2, 232, 120 0 0 


As an accomptant, I am pleaſed to ſee ſuch a 
fine row of figures, for I really have too much 
patriotiſm to wiſh for a finecure profeſſion: and 
eſpecially where the Joes and the Dollars are 
likely to run about: in all which, who can 
blame me? For 1 only copy my maſters. 


Thus much for the materials of warfare: now 
for civil things. 1 


We are arrived (ſay the Congreſs) at compe- 
tent maturity, and are grown up, after the 
faſhion of the country, into THIRTEEN tall States, 
aiming to over- look, I would not ſay over-reach, 
all our neighbours. Now, thirteen different 
States muſt have ſo many different governments ; 
and each of them muſt ſet up a civil eftabliſhment, 
| Proportionate to its reſpective grandeur, And 
| as 
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as we form ſuch a great figure in the map of the 
world, it is proper we ſhould form a ſuitable 
figure in the dignities of the world. But, put- 
ting that off for convenience ſake to another 
opportunity, we will only take at preſent, what 
will be abſolutely neceſſary for preſerving mere 
_ exiſtence in the world, and frame our civil po- 
licy upon that ſcale. ic” 
Firſt then, each State muſt provide for its 
reſpective deputies at Congreſs, what 1s ſuitable 
to their high rank and importance; for our 
gentlemen of Congreſs are rather too wiſe to be 
in love with all that patriotiſm, which, like old 
Andrew Marvel, works for nothing. I am too 
old myſelf to believe ſuch ſtuff; and, if you 
will forgive a quibble, it is too marvellous, in- 
deed, for our days. But to proceed in our 

buſineſs : | 8 
I calculate, that, upon an average, each of 
the High and Mighty States muſt ſupport at 
Congreſs at leaſt four deputies, who may (if 
they like it) be all knights of independence, or 
knights of any thing elſe, for what I care. As 
there are no real figures in the order, whatever 
figures they make beſide, they will not embar- 
raſs my account. Now to each of theſe depu- 
ties, it is impoſſible, conſidering journies, rank, 
expences, &c. to allow leis than 2000]. ſterling 
per annum. Fifty two deputies, therefore, re- 
preſenting all the States, at this ratio, will occa- 
ſion an article upon our civil liſt of 104, oool. 
ber annum : and little enough too, conſidering 
all the good they intend to do us. But let that 
paſs: it is above my calculation, and has no- 
thing to do with arithmetic. EY 
| "WS 
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We muſt next provide for our thirteen gover- 
nors. Theſe muſt not be more High and Mighty 
than our other Highs and Mighties; and yer, to 
keep ſtate and a table, at which a body may 
take a bit now and then, they ought not to be 
leſs. Suppoſe them upon the ſame footing ; 
and we muſt put down 26,0001. ſterling per 

annum, on their account. | 76 
Il, fear to tire your patience, or I would enter 
very particularly into the expences of the Civil 
Eſtabliſhment, in all the inferior branches of 
every State. But I will give you a round ſum of 
10, oo0l. for each government, which, I am 
ſure, every man, who knows things, will allow 
to be much below the mark. This charge, 
then, will amount to 130,000]. ſterling per 
NMR ones moon ant 1a: ; 
Ambaſſadors, &c. to foreign States, - whoſe 
buſineſs it is to cultivate a good underſtanding 
for the ſake of trade, muſt next be conſidered : 
and we mult conſider them as High and Mighty 
States ought, in a manner [ſuitable to our dig- 
nity. We muſt even have an ambaſſador to - 
Great Britain itſelf, when affairs are ſettled as 
we have planned them; and we ought, for many 
reaſons, to make him ſhine at that court with 
peculiar luſtre, The uſual expence of an am- 
baſſador extraordinary is full 8000]. ſterling per 
annum, excluſive of money paid for ſecret ſervices, 
for intelligence, &c. We muſt employ one of 
this rank at the three great European courts of 
London, Paris, and Madrid, at leaſt ; and theſe 
will ſtand us in, with contingences, full (and I 
believe more than) 30,0001. per annum. We 
_ muſt likewiſe eſtabliſh envoys in Holland and 
PE Portugal, 


| 
| 
j 


to diſcourage affairs. 
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Portugal, refidents at Naples, Leghorn, Venice, 


Hamburgh, &c. and conſuls at all the principal 


trading ports in Europe. To fave other people 


the trouble of reckoning, I can aſſure them, that 
all theſe neceſſary gentlemen cannot be ſup- 
ported in their reſpective ſtations at a leſs ex- 
pence than 9o, oool. ſterling per annum. I know | 
that ] am below the mark; but I would not wiſn 


I recolle& -too, that we have Indians in our 


rear, who will be apt to give us a kick, if we 
don't make it worth their while to be quiet. 


Britain uſed to allow them conſiderable preſents ; 
and we muſt not allow them leſs. Perhaps, we 


' muſt exceed the Britiſh generoſity, in order to 


attach them perfectly to our intereſts. Thoſe 
preſents, and other contingent expences, amount- 
ed annually to at leaſt 10,0001. ſterling. Say 
10,000]. per annum; though I believe the 
amount muſt have been conſiderably more. 
But, after all this load of charge, I perceive 
we have provided for no contingences, ariſing 


from a war and a thouſand other accidents in this 


vexatious world; and perhaps they cannot be 
calculated eaſily, or eaſily provided for. To 
triumph over Britain in the preſent quarrel, will 
coſt us a trifle; and God knows what the ex- 


pence will be, before we have run the gauntlet 


with all the other European powers. But this 
is a melancholy buſineſs, and therefore let us 
huddle it over. I have lived too long in the 
world not to ſee, that a pleaſant white lye has 
a better reception than a thouſand unwelcome 
truths: and I don't chooſe to ſpoil my for- 


rune. | 
Take 


992 


Take the ſum be. what has been faid, and the | 
ſtate of things will be as follows: ; © Ig 


. * 1,000, O0 8 +4 


* 


| Todd. navy, © 3 2,262,120 0 0 
gr deputies 4 MS 
5 ''Concree, wo 104, oo 0 0 
Ts 13 governors, 26, 00 0 0/ 
To 13 Gvil etabliſhments, 130, oo & 0 
To ambaſſadors, &. 90,000 o O 
To Indians, &c. 3 3 10,000 des 'O 
_ To'treafurers of angelt 2629, eee e got 
_ deputies, clerks, and o- n 
tber incidental charges | : 19,099 6 P 
in Congreſs, x ad ant e 
To eg general, 1,000 0 o 
Annual expence, ©. | 2 oo 
Add the firf Fae navy, ; _ $190,300 o O 
Firſt year's expence, 8 558 1 3,420 0 1 


"Dr Nach ellen requires almoſt the 
| goodly ſum of rover MiLLIOws ſterling per an- 
num: and we muſt ſet off the firſt year at an 
expence of near six MILL10Ns, But what will 
our WAR-eſtabliſhment amount to? I vow, I 
cannot tell. But I am ſure it cannot be leſs: 
it may probably be four times the ſum 5 and 
eſpecially if we feel bold. 
But here comes zhe queſtion (and a plaguy 
queſtion it is) © How is all this vaſt ſum to be 
Taiſed ??— Why, by Taxss, undoubtedly. Did 
ever any STATES raiſe money without taxes ? 
Was ever any country protected without taxes? Is 
| * it 
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oſſible to keep off foreign foes, to preſerve a 
0 ectable appearance in the world, and to 
1 or extend our commerce, without taxes? 
*Tis a part of our political creed, that there 
« can be no taxation where there is no repre- 
C ſentation : ergo, there muſt be, wherever it is. 
But I can name a country, which was nouriſhed; 
ſettled, protected, fought for, ſecured, and all 
4vithout taxes to hat country. It was ſome 
other country that paid the piper.—But let chat 5 
paſs; for I am only an accomptant. | 
+. How muſt we get this ugly ſum of - near 
*. four millions a year provided for? And how is 
e the firſt coſt of our great navy to be paid ?” 
Theſe are hard queſtions to a man of an under- 
ſtanding, but I will try at em. 

In the firſt-place, for the good of- my country, | 
which I value more than any man's eyes but my 
own, I propoſe, that the ſum of ſeventy odd 
thouſand pounds ſterling, in caſh and produce, 
remitted within this year or two paſt, by ſame 
of our Congrefs-gentlemen ro France, againſt 
* a wet day,” be ordered back again. This, 
indeed, would not do much; but ſt would do 
ſomething. Certainly, the Meſfieurs Adams and 
Company could not object to it; no, nor the 
Congreſs neither—for © they are all honourable 
1 
In the next place, we muſt lay a tax upon our 
lands. And, as we have a domain almoſt 'as 
extenſive as all Europe, who knows but we 
may, by proper management, be able to raiſe, 
by this land- tax, at leaſt as much as half of it? 
For otherwiſe, why ſhould we boaſt of our ex- 
tenſive lands, and acres, and the like —4 land- 

4 | j 2 2 
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tax, and a round one too, not like a quibbling 
2 which we have ſometimes. paid and 
- ſometimes not, muſt come into the liſt of our 
ways and means. e 
Again; we muſt alſo have a polk-tax : and 
let me tell you, or rather the worthy Congrels, 
that a tax of twenty ſhillings ſterling a head per 
annum, upon all the bodies and ſouls in America 
(I mean human bodies and ſouls, for I would 
not tax dogs) would amount to, ſomething. In- 
deed, the revenue on this ſcore will be reduced 
by laſt year's tranſactions at leaſt 30, ooo polls, 

and I will ſuppoſe, that in the next, the loſs 
will be conſiderable. But then the remedy is a 
ſhort one we have only to lay a double ſum 
upon thoſe that remain, and our account will 
ſtand better, perhaps, than before. 

Beſides theſe, we muſt eſtabliſh an exci/e and 
cuſtoms, and muſt be careful to prevent all ſinug- 

gling too; or this ſaid frightful ſum of rour 
MILL10ONS ſterling a year will run us aground, 
And then, the Lord have mercy upon us; for 
we can borrow no money to ſet us afloat again, 
becauſe new powers are unſettled and precarious; . 

and ſuch powers never find credit, unleſs they 
are very remarkable for their honeſty. 

Upon ſecond thoughts, and upon reviewing 
what J have ſaid, I am afraid this curſed load 
of taxes, which we muſt unavoidably bear to 
ſupport our new government, will ſink us to the, 
dogs. But yet it mult go on: we can but be 
ruined at laſt, However, as I pique myſelf up- 
on my honeſty, I cannot help telling you one 
thing, which, whether you believe it or not, I 
am ſure of; for I have counted it: and that is, 
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aur old mother-country could have ſupported and 


protefied us at one TWENTIETH part of the ex- 
pence, which it will coft us to defend and ſecure 


ourſelves ; and when wwe have done all that we can 


do, we ſhall not be o, *HUNDREDTH part ſa 
SECURE, nor @ THOUSANDTH part ſo HAPPY, as 
we were before, But now I am ſpeaking againſt 

my own office; and, therefore, I have * i 


and I believe you may. wiſh that I ſhould; but 


old men will prate. However, here is enough 


for the preſent; and ſo farewell. 


1, N-T.E G-E R. 


LE T, 
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HEN I was a youn ; man, I remember 


to have been told of two or three odd 


| fellows who met at a tavern, and, after paſſing 
a very agreeable evening together, too took it into 
their heads to quarrel about the reckoning. 
They had all mutual obligations to one ano- 
ther, which made their 5 — the more im- 
proper; and they had each of them, being in 
one partnerſhip of trade, ſome common ene- 

mies, which rendered it totally imprudent. In 


ſhort, whatever might come of it, quarrel they 


would, and quarrel they did. One faid, You 
are richeſt, and ought to pay moſt. Another aver- 
red, That the reſt PE drank moſt of the liquor, 
and that it was a ſhame to make him pay alike, 
The third contented himſelf with heaving the 
flip. And the fourth declared, That though he 


was youngeſt of all, and had indeed been put out 


apprentice by the rich one; yet, as he was now out 


of his time, and as confi, derable a pariner as the 


beſt of them, he was reſolved to convince them of 
bis manhood, and ſwore by G——, he. would pay 
nothing at all. He further added, in language 


he had picked up by travelling, You impoſing 


an, 1 have ſerved you all for many We” 
you 


( 1K) 


you have grown rich only by my labours; and if it 
had not been for me (though, by the bye, he was 
a lazy dog) you would have had nothing better 
than Oznaburgs to cover your a—s.” The oldeſt of 
them, who was a mighty eaſy good-natured ſort 
of man, and wiſhed to ſettle every thing amica- 


| bly, expoſtulated with the fiery youth, told him 


of the ungrateful returns he made to him for 
all his care over him, reminded him of how _ 
many ſcrapes and difficulties he had reſcued him 


from, ſnęwed him the danger of daring to fight 


with three better men than himſelf, aſſured him 
that above half the expence of the entertain- 
ment had been incurred for his ſake, and, in 
ſhort, promiſed him, that if he would but 

ay half a dollar to their five dollars a-piece, 


all ſhould be well, No, nothing would do. 


Coaxing and reaſoning 'only made him more 
headſtrong and impertinent. My young gentle- 
man, conſcious of the abilities of his tongue 
(with the clamor of which he could at any time 


raiſe the whole pariſh) ſwore he would not pay 


a ſingle copper; giving this for a reaſon, that 
they had ordered the liquor, not he; and adding, 

that though indeed he was young and hearty, 
and had drank the main of it, they ſhould pay 
for the whole by themſelves ; and that in future 
he ſhould renounce their company, break off all 


connexions, and ſet up for himſelf, not doubt- 


ing but he ſhould: be able to carry away all the 
cuſtom from the ſtore. Indeed, the fly rogue 
had long had this matter in contemplation, and 
only waited for ſome opportunity to break with 
them: He therefore dared them to do their 
worſt, and even threatened to lay open his part 
, , in 


GC. 5-2 
in their common trade to two or three of their 
rivals. His old friend, amazed at his impudent 
baſeneſs and ingratitude, jumped. up in a hurry. 
to give him a box on the ear. So to it they 
went; till the young fellow, finding the other 
pret! tough (for he had always been a noted 
bruiſer) and being moſt confoundedly thraſhed 
himſelf, gave over, the diſpute, paid his half 
dollar (the other being too generous to inſiſt 
upon more, notwithſtanding bis ill uſage) and 
ſolicited that they would once more take him 
again by the hand as a friend. 5 
Methinks I hear ſomebody ſaying, „ What 
. fine Canterbury tale has this old 15 55 got 
in his crotchet now 2?” Patience, neighbour, 
atience! If a young rogue deſerves to be hated 
125 ſuch behaviour to. his beſt. friends,. do you 
| chink the matter would be mended, if a, large 
company of ſuch folks ſhould take it into their 
heads to do the like? I fancy not. However, 
as it is but a ſtory, and as old men are fond of 
remembering W. at happened in their youth, 
Een let it paſs. It will do you no harm, how- 
ever, to remember ir too. So now for buſineſs. 
J have been {puzzling my poor brains of late 
| about Mays and Means to ſupport our new eſta- 
bliſhments, if we ſhould find a little leiſure to 
make any; and I honeſtly confeſſed, as you may 
recollect, ſome of my doubts about them. But, 
notwithſtanding, right or wrong, I muſt do 
ſomething for my ſaid office of accomptant ge- 
neral: and, to ſhew you how competent I 2m 
to the lace: and how efficient I mean to be, I 
| ſhall give you the reſpective quotas of our ſe⸗ 
veral Le? according. ro 1 two eſtabliſnments, 
which 


(8...) | 
which 1 lately propoſed. I ſhall give equal 


quotas, 2 to ſome of the wiſe heads, 
who have hitherto conducted us among the 
thorns, to eſtabliſh the differences between pro- 
vince and province at another opportunity. a 
"Firſt then, 1 find, der under dhe eſfabliſh- 
ment of a Congreſſional Government (the expence 
of which T calculated would amount to near 


aur milllous ſterling annually, in time of peace, 


and to near fx millions ſterling for the firſt year, 
without providing for any war or other contin- 
gencies) each province will have to raiſe, year 
by year 278,701l. 108. gd. ferling, and, jnclud- 

ing the ff coſt of the navy, 447, 1861. 38, Her. 
Un for the ft yeat. But all this, is 1 crifle, 
compared with the god, which our ſcheme of 
Independence has done and ill do ys. A, BW, 
ren, 


who would not ſacrifice his wife, his children, 
his goods, his life, to carry on, the worthy Mr. 


Adams's plan of curſing the King, and defying 


Great-Britain (in the language of the wile con: 
vention of New-York) * deſerves to be a flave, 
and js entitled to nothing but zribulation and 
„ anguiſh.” Heaven be praiſed, that we have 
ſach righteous diſtributers of its vengeance 
among us ! But tis enough to make alf their 
hearts dance with joy, to refle&, that © if they ; 
« fall in the conteſt,” with the Ale airty iſland 
(as a famous patriot of that would-be. Jeruſa- 
lem, Bofton, uſed to call it) “they ſhall be 
happy with God and liberty in Heaven.“ I 
hope, by the bye, they will permit the good 


folks above to think a little for themſelves and 
to chooſe their own company. And yet I am fo 
much the friend of dear brother patriots, 


| E 
that I can't help wiſhing them a ſpeedy journey, 
and all the happineſs that heaven can afford 
them.—But let us deſcend from theſe altitudes 
and mind our accounts. - | = | 
In the ſecond place, under Dictatorial or Pro- 
tectorial Government, I have calculated that the 
expence will be more than doubled upon us; 
only with this convenience, that there will be 
abundantly leſs trouble in raiſing it, than in any 
other way. My Lord Protector has only to ſend 
out his orders, and the thing is done. Each 
rovince in this caſe, if quotas and forms be 
eſtabliſhed, will have to raiſe near goo, oool. 
ſterling in the firſt year, and more than 500,000]. 
ſterling every year afterwards, to make no ac- 
count of wars and ſuch like filly incidents, 
which, the author of Common Senſe gravely 
aſſures -us, never. can happen. And what 1s 
half a million a year, or a whole million, to 
| ſome of our great and flouriſhing ſtates, which 
command “ the Atlantic Oriental ſurge, and the 
&« Occidental South Sea ſhore, which are the 
« peculiar care of Heaven, the point of ſight 
“ of angels, the envy of wondering worlds, 
« the glory of mortal men, the reſurrection of 
„ ſetting empire, the very paragon of meek. 
and holy religion, and the excellence of the 
« earth itſelf.” —O this glorious ſtyle, how it 
enchants one! *Tis really, tis really too ſublime 
for common mortals: the people that uſe it, 
ſhould be tranſlated from the earth. Like Or- 
pheus, they would charm the other world with 
their harmony of eloquence, —But I muſt at- 


tend my accounts. . 
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This calculation exhibits what may be the 
coſts and charges of our independence. I had 


juſt now an odd whim in my noddle; and that 


was, to calculate what ſum or ſums of money 
our dependence would have ſtood us in. Bk 

I have heard it often ſaid by the ſociety of 
Quid Nuncs, that Great-Britain would have re- 
linquiſhed many things, which we ſet off in 


our career by complaining of, and would have 
continued all the protection, defence, and ſecu- 


rity, which we once enjoyed under her, if the 


Colonics would have contributed an aggregate 


ſum of about 300,000l. per annum. This ſum, 
divided among our preſent High and Mighty 
States, would have amounted to about 20, oool. 
per annum a- piece. In the name of wonder, 
how could Britain be ſo ſtupid as to ſuppoſe, 
that we could agree to ſuch a quiddity of a 
reckoning as this? What opportunity would 
ſuch a paltry ſum have afforded us of ſhewing 


to the world our opulence, ſtrength, and gran- 


deur? How could we convince foreign ſtates, - 
by ſettling ſo trifling an amount, that (in the 
words of the brethren of the fiſh-kill) “ we 
have contributed to raiſe the power of Britain, 
that its wealth is owing to our induſtry, and 
* that its grandeur has been augmented by our 

* exertions ?” No, no. Let us have no dabbling 
in ſuch raſcally little ſums, ſay I. What a poor 
figure ſhould I make, as the grand continental 
accomptant, to rub the duſt off my ſpectacles, 


and fit down in ſtate to calculate farthings? 


Integer is my name, and integral ſums of good 
honeſt pounds, or of joes and half-joes, ſhall be 
my profeſſion. I love lumping of caſh, and al- 

| e Ways 


ds | 

ways delight in weighty concerns; and ſo do 
my beſt friends in Congreſs, as is evident” by 
their wiſdom in changing light paper for the 
good old gold and ſilver /olrds. And fo, as I 
was ſaying, ſhall we condeſcend to be protected 


by the fleets and armies of Britain; when, for 
a few millions a year, and the like, we may 
have the pleaſure of fitting out and paying our 
own? No, let us make a hole through the 
earth, and creep out to the other fide, and ſet- 


tle a new world, rather than ſubmit to ſuch 


ſhabby terms as theſe. Shall we pay indeed 
only 20,0001. ferling, inſtead of 500,0001 ; 
when we are able to challenge and defy Great- 
Britain and all her powers together? We the 
High and Mighty States of America contribute 
only 20,600], a-piece ; when that little whirle- 
gig of an iſland Great-Britain, whom we have 
raiſed from nothing, contributes upon occaſion 
more than as many millions! Blefs me; I be- 
lieve we could raiſe the money, only by ſhear- 
ing the woolly locks of our negroes, and ma- 
nufacturing them into ſtockings. This would 
be as good too as © increaſing the breed of 
< ſheep;” and then we might eat mutton not 
quite ſo ſparingly. I dare ſay, all the world 
would encourage our ſtocking manufacture. 

I muſt conchude, therefore, from the reſpect I 
have for the profundity of wiſdom we ſnew upon 
the preſent occaſion, that we ought to inſiſt upon 
paying, ſtate by ftate, full 300, oool. per annum, 
rather than the inſignificant one of 20, oool.; 


and I will aver, in the language of the great 


Convention, that he who will not fight to pay 
the greater ſum inſtead of the leſſer, for the ho- 
| | | D 2 nour 


. 
nour and magnificence of America, © deſerves 
eto be a ſlave, and is fit only for a beaſt of 
e burden to the reit of mankind,” ? 
You ſee how much I am intereſted in a good 
large account, To tell you the truth, we have 
ſuch a ſet of hungry patriots at preſent upon 
our roll, that your 20, oool. per province, would 
not ſupply half of them with bread and cheeſe. 
All trades muſt liye;“ and ſo muſt the trade of 
| patriotiſm, Indeed, it was fuch a thriving trade 
for a time, that every body ruſhed into. it, as 
people do into other trades that bring riches : ſo 
that at preſent it is rather overſtocked. We have 
taylors and ſhoemakers, and parſons, and quack- 
doctors, and chimney-ſweepers, 'and - lawyers, 
and all the worthies of the country preſſing in 
upon us: and it 1s paſt my calculation, how we 
ſhall provide for them all; and eſpecially as 
they all want to be generals, and colonels, and 
the Lord knows who. I have indeed given a 
hint to ſome of our great folks, which ſeems 
to merit conſideration, as it promiſes to procure 
us a very adequate ſupply; and it is briefly 
this. When we have driven off the Britiſh 
troops and navy, and. conſequently fully eſta- 
bliſhed our own independence, what a fine op- 
portunity will it afford our heroes to attack the 
Spaniſh Weſt- Indies, and to make a trip to Mexico 
and Peru ? we ſhould have the whole country 
join us; and I make no doubt ſhould extend 
our empire from Hudſor's-Bay, Labradore and 
the ultima Thule of America towards the north, 
through the immenſe regions of the preſent 
United States (reckoning the domains to the 
South Sea from the Atlantic) all over Louiſiana, 
| | | Mexico, 


„„ 

| Mexico, Peru, Chili, Paraguay, Brazil, down to 
Patagonia and Cape Horne: and all the iſlands 
would follow of courſe. I proteſt, my head 
grows dizzy at the amazing proſpect, which 
opens to my view; but at the ſame time I feel 
a ſecret joy in the thought of bringing to ac- 
count, the riches, - the treaſures, and the mines 
of Potofi and Peru. I look upon our ſucceſs 
as certain, for we have only to conquer Bri- 
tain, and then who's afraid of Spain? I think 
can calculate already, that the accomptant ge- 
neral, or financier general (then if you pleaſe) 
of this amazing and ſtupendious empire, can- 
not get leſs than ten thouſand ſolid ingots of 
filver by his office, year after year. My very 
fingers itch to be at em. | | 
| Upon reckoning up what I have ſaid, like a 
fair accomptant, I perceive, that our indepen- 
dence will ſtand us in about four millions ſterling 
a year, at common charges, under the Congreſs, 
and at about double the ſum under the Lord 
Protector, without running into the extra expen- 
ces of wars and other contingencies: but that, 
under the od government, it would coſt us not 
a thirteenth part in the former caſe, and in the 
latter, not above a /ix and twentieth, omitting 
the extra expences as before. But what ſignifies 
all this, or even the poverty and ruin of two or 
three generations to come, when we conſider (as 
the Congreſs has done) that our poſterity in the 
lateſt ages of the world may receive the benefit 
of it? Who delerves to live, that would not 
ſacrifice himſelf, and all that he has, with his 
children and his children's children, in order 
that the great grand child of his great grandſon, 
may be able to live like a gentleman? and be. 
4 | lides, 
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ſides, when we are in poſſeſſion of Spaniſh Atne- 
rica, who knows, but it may be in our pow- 


er, one time or other, to reimburſe ourſelves ? 
Who can tell, but it may lead to univerſal Ems 


pire ? 


would be reviving the GoLDpen age in reality. 


Is not my ſcheme then better than that of the 


Congreſs, who once talked of © retiring back- 
* wards,” and © enjoying the luxury of being 
4 free” in the woods, and of eating hiccory 
nuts and wild cherries like a parcel of fquirrels? 
or, than thoſe of our wiſe kill gentlemen, 
who propoſe our going out of the world in a 

huff, that we may —— liberty and property in 
Heaven? Dunces! Do they think noiſe and 


nonſenſe are to be heard there ? - But mine is a 


good, ſober, rational plan, founded upon arith- 
metic, which of all ſciences is one of the moſt 


certain, and deals in gold and filver, which of 
all things upon the face of this earth, are the 


moſt profitable. I launch out for empire and 
riches. I hate to talk about Heaven above, 
while we are depoſing kings and cutting peoples 
throats below ; becauſe the talking and the 
doing don't agree together: and I have a mon- 
ſtrous averſion to all paper-traſb, becauſe it had 
its origin from rags, (of which we have quite 
enough) and becauſe F am ſure it will never end 
in money, | 


Before I conclude, I could almoſt find in my 


heart to write a panegyric upon our grand and 


extenſive empire, upon its innumerable riches 


and advantages, upon the moſt exalted dignity 
of our Lord Protector, or upon the matchleſs 


- wiſdom 


There's honour and glory for you! This 


* 


* 


tion even of him, who wrote 
able Meditation upon a Broomſtick, —But here, I 


„ 
wiſdom of our moſt immaculate Congreſs—all 


inexhauſtible ſubjects, and all worthy and de- 
clamatory powers of a Cicero, or the inveſtiga- - 


the memor- 


doubt, my genius would fail me: nor have I lei- 
ſure, in our preſent buſtle, to take account of 
flouriſhes and flowers. Such noſe-gays, beſides, 
may ſuit the young; but plain narrations of 
plain matters of fact accord better with the dry 
cold habir of age, | 

It will be the laudable employment, there- 


fore, of an hiſtorian in ſome future period to 


recite our unparalleled adventures in the pre- 
ſent ; and though they may not create the diver- 


ſion, afforded by the celebrated hiſtory of Cer- 
_ wantes, 1 dare ſay they will be thought to the 
full as marvellous, as well as abundantly more 


intereſting. They will yield a new fund of po- 
litical and commercial knowledge, as well as 
knowledge of mankind, to poſterity, not to be 


acquired from any other hiſtory : which, if it 
either mend their manners or their underſtand- 


ings, will be the moſt valuable legacy we may 
poſſibly have to leave them. | 
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HE longer one lives in the world, the 

more reaſon one has to complain of the 
frail mutability of all things: And he is to be 
eſteemed the wiſeſt man, who can either preſerve 
his fortunes from the common decay, or catch 
the moſt ſunſhine to make them flouriſh. Some 
degree of ſkill and merit on the one hand, or a 
competent portion of addreſs and aſſurance on 
the other, are the beſt ſails. that can be ſpread 
for the ſtormy ſea of life. As the world goes, 
a man might better want merit itſelf, than con- 
fidence. An impoſing air, with a moderate 


ſhare of worth, will ſucceed nine times out of 


ten; While a perſon (as a celebrated author ob- 


| ſerves) © who ſets out in the world with real 


* timidity and diffidence, has not an equal 
* chance upon it : He will be diſcouraged, put 
by, or trampled on.” | 2 | 

To apply this obſervation to my own cale : 


I find, I am not likely to ſucceed in my appli- 


cation for the office. of accomptant general to the 
rand American Empire. I perceive, I want 
a ſufficient fund of impudence to carry my 
point through, and that my intended maſters 


wiſh to have people about them, who would not 
4 = ſtum- 
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ſtumble at a moral impediment, but flounder, 
on through thick and thin, tell lies, and vow 
they are truths, and many things of that ſort, 
which 1 don't feel myſelf qualified to do. I 
wiſh to ſpend the few days yet allotted to my 
age, in a little tranquillity, which would be im- 
poſſible, if I were to follow the dictates of ſome. 
people I could name, inſtead of the dictates of 
my own conſcience. To make ſhort of the 
matter, I ſhall miſs my employment, partly: for 
want of the aſſurance above mentioned, but 
chiefly becauſe the Congreſs wiſely intend to 
keep no accounts at all, and in the true ſpirit of 
that charity which begins at home, wiſh to cover 
all things of this trying nature with oblivion, 
They will readily publiſh their journals and other 
wordy proceedings; becauſe they are not only 
convenient vehicles for political inſinuation, but 
ſtanding oſtenſible documents of their autho- 
rity: And that is a material point, which muſt 
be kept conſtantly in view. Were they to deal 
in debtor and creditor, they could not but ſtate 
for the public eye the numerous cargoes, and 
_ Cheſts of caſh, which they have remitted to 
Europe on their own account ſince the begin- 
ning of theſe troubles, and thereby acknow- 
ledge a more weighty balance againſt them, 
than either their prudence or their inclination 
can be ſuppaſed to allow. To talk of pur- 
chaſing frigates here and there to fight the King's 


| ſhips with, when no frigates are found and no 
proof appears that they ever will be found, can 


never anſwer in accompts. Promiſes may amuſe 
the gaping multitude for a time; but it is vulgar 
arithmetic that muſt ſatisfy them at the long- 


Tun: 


run: and this our wiſe leaders as well as my- 
ſelf, who have been behind the curtain, and 
know pretty exactly the true ſtate of our affairs, 
are ſenſible enough will be the iſſue; but we 
muſt protract the thing as long as we can, and 
© make our hay while the fun ſhines.” The 
ſtorm will be heavy enough at laſt: But what 
then ?—We have taken care to provide a com- 
fortable ſhelter for our own retreat, © 
_ Giving up, therefore, for the preſent, all 
thoughts of ſucceſs in the accounting depart- 
ment, I intend (as I moſt cordially hate to be 
idle) to turn myſelf to ſome new employment, 
in which if I cannot be ſo beneficial to myſelf 
as in the other, I may at leaſt be attempting 
ſomething (to ſpeak like a patriot) for the . 
of my country. While I was muſing on what 
line I ſhould purſue, I caſt my eye upon a paper, 
which has had a pretty briſk circulation, enti- 
tled, © An ADpDpREss OF THE CONVENTION OF 
«© THE REPRESENTATIVES OF THE STATE OF 
NEW YORK TO THEIR CONSTITUENTS.” 1 
read it over diligently and reſpectfully, as every 
patriot ſhould the performance of a body of 
men, dignified with ſo pompous a title. But 
yet I will acknowledge, that there are ſo many 
' myſteries and obſcurities in the work, ſo many 
ambiguities and alluſions, ſo many ſarcaſms and 
innuendos, that I was very often at a loſs to 
comprehend the /en/e or the truth of many im- 
portant articles and informations. I could not 
— thinking therefore, that, to clear away this 
duſt (which may poſſibly be thrown. into ſome 
peoples eyes) the text of our reſpectable con- 
vention ſtood in great need of a comment; and 
| | — that, 
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that, as I was likely to have ſome little time 
upon my hands, I might as well try what ſuc- 
ceſs I could meet with in the ſhape of an expo- 
ſitor. The thought gave me 8 hope of 
amuſement at leaſt; and accordingly, I will 
chearfully ſet about it. If I have not quite fo 
much learning and inſpiration as my authors, [ 
aſſure myſelf that I need not come behind them 
in integrity. 25 

I ſhall begin with the ziz/e. My brethren of 
the Fiſb-Kill ſtyle their performance © an ad- 
« dreſs of the repreſentatives of the ſtate of New 
* York to their conſtituents,” The authority we 
have to believe that theſe good men and true, 
are the real repreſentatives of the aforeſaid ſtate, 

is the teſtimony of our worthy Abraham Ten 
Broeck, Preſident (as he ſubſcribes himſelf) of 

the ſaid repreſentatives, dated at Fiſb-Rill, Dec, 
23, 1776. Toexpound this aright, my reader 
muſt know, that this city of the Fiſb-Rill is the 
| metropolis of the ſaid ſtate of New-York, and 
has been fo ever ſince a nameleſs accident, which 
ſome people thought might prove fatal to health, 
drove the aforeſaid repreſentatives out of the 
old ſeat of empire, upon the iſland of Man- 
hattan. The reader muſt alſo imagine, which 
is very poſſible with a ſmall degree of inven- 
tion, that the ſaid repreſentatives were legally 
choſen by the free conſent of a great majority of 
the people, who attended at the election ; and 
that the repreſentatives of all the counties upon 
Long- Iſland, Staten-Ifland, Lork-Iſland, &c. 
were alſo preſent. The time and place of elec- 
tion, however, through ſome blunder or other, 


has never been rightly recorded, and it is no 
E 2 Vonder 
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[ wonder therefore it ſhould have ſlipt out of our 
© | memory. We have notwithſtanding Abraham 
Ten Broeck's word for it, the preſident of this 
convention, and late ſturgeon- monger; and 
that man deſerves to be pickled like a ſturgeon, 
who does not believe it, or rather to have his 
part in the ſeveral comminations and denuncia- 
tions, which are found written in the book of 
the ſaid convention. This book is called, an 
Addreſs to their conflituents, and is printed, I 
ſuppoſe, for the benefit of thoſe who are not their 
conſtituents. And much good a right peruſal 
of it may poſſibly do them; and for a juſt 
comprehenſion of the ſubjeR, it is my ambition 
to afford them a little aſſiſtance. I will endea- 
vour to elucidate the difficult paſſages, clear the 
text of ambiguities, carefully attend to etymo- 
lygies, offer new tranſlations, and, in ſhort, 
act the part of an upright commentator. Thus 
much by way of preface. Fs | 
They ſet out by telling their conſtituents, that 


te the freedom and happineſs, or the ſlavery and 
* miſery, of the preſent and future generations 
* of Americans is to be determined on a ſolemn 
e appeal to the ſupreme ruler of all events. 
It is right to begin with a tranſparent piece of 
piety, A ſolemn appeal is made to God Al- 
mighty. This ſolemn appeal, candid reader, 
does not mean prayers, as ſome ſilly people 
might think, but a good broad ſword, a rifle- 
gun and bayonet, gun-powder taken from the 
King's ſtores, and ſome of his cannon, to knock 
his peoples brains out, or to run them through 
the body; with which ſacrifices God is, un- 
doubtedly, well plcaſed, when offered up by our 
- holy 
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| holy appellants.—On this ſolemn appeal, which 


God is very likely to attend to, the freedom 
tc and happineſs of Americans #5 to be deter- 
e mined.” That is, gentle reader, the Ameri- 
cans have not been free and happy in times 


8 * and, therefore, unleſs the order of things 


totally inverted, under which they have 
heretofore been miſerable flaves, they never ſhall 
be happy in times to come. All of us know, 
what wretches, what Iſraelites in bondage, we 
have hitherto been, till our good repreſentatives 


© above-mentioned undertook our deliverance. 
Nobody could poſſeſs his farm, or diſpoſe of his 


merchandize; nobody lived either in peace or 
ſecurity; nobody could even fay, that he had 
life or property; before we were under the di- 
rection of our Congreſſes, conventions, and 


watchful committees, All this, therefore, is a 
moſt divine truth, which our ſaid patriotie 


and faithful convention, in great concern for 
our welfare, have ſet before us. Remember, 
Reader, and profit, | a 

_ «* You and all men were created free, and 
&* authorized to eſtabliſh civil government.“ 
This is goſpel [i. e. good news, from a Saxon 


word] for the blacks; not a black goſpel. 
| Negroes, being men, are all free among us, and 
as ſuch are authorized to ſer up a government. 


We may therefore juſtly expect to have, in a 
little time, a black aſſembly, a black council, 
a black governor, and a black Common Wealth; 
ſo that we ſhall ſoon be © black and all black.” 
Such a conſtitution would ſhine like my ſhoe. 
There ſeems, however, a little blunder in the 
text, perhaps (as is often the caſe with manu- 
ent ſcripts) 


( 80 ) | 
ſcripts) through the ignorance of the tranſcriber. 
Our learned convention certainly never meant 
to aſſert, that all men are or were created, becaule 
It is ſaid in ſcripture, that only one was in that 
predicament ; and midwives tell us, that people 
now a days are all born, without exception. The 
illiterate copyiſt certainly merits flagellation for 
miſtaking the mode, in which ſuch rogues as 
himſelf have appeared to trouble the world, 
“It is the duty of every man to oppoſe and 

<« repel all thoſe, by whatever name or title 
« diſtinguiſhed: [i. e. under whatever pretence] 
* who proſtitute the powers of government to 
“ deſtroy the happineſs and freedom of the 
* people,” This is good and ſound doctrine. 
Every honeſt man muſt approve it. They, 
therefore, who, though diſtinguiſhed by any 
name or covered by any pretence, ſhall ſeize 
upon peoples properties merely becauſe they 
differ in opinion from themſelves, or ſhall drag 
them away from their families into priſons, or 
ſhall exclude them from their native - country, 
where they had always been free, and where 
they wiſh to be quiet, are deſtroyers of the hap- 
pineſs and freedom of that people; and, as ſuch, 
ought to be oppoſed and repelled. This is an 
explication of the doctrine: the Reader's good 
ſenſe will make a ſuitable application, : 
We ſhould ſtill have enjoyed the bleſſings 
of peace and plenty, if we had not forgotten 
*© the fource from which thoſe bleſſings flowed, 
„ and permitted our country to be contaminated 
* by the many ſhameful vices, which have pre- 
« vailed among us,” This ſentence contains at 
once an inſtructive truth, and an humble con- 
| — feſſion 
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feſſion of ſins. We cannot deny but we might 

fill have enjoyed all our former bleſſings, if we 
had not forgotten ſtbeir ' ſource, and our vun. 
IncRATITUDE, to our ſhame be it ſpoken, has 
been one of our vices, of our many vices, of out 
many ſhameful vices. We have received conti- 
nual favours and bounties, much protection and 
ſecurity, and might have received more, and 
been happy ſtill, F we bad not forgotten from 
whence they came, and bo freely they came. 
We have not only permitted this vice of ingra- 
titude, but encouragid it; for whichreaſon, and 
as a proof of the ſincerity of our repentance, 
we ought to turn from the evil of our ways. 
This is the evident ſenſe of our pious conven- 
tion, in their holy care for the good of our ſouls. 
But this · is not enough; for they immediately 
elt is a well-known truth, that no virtucus 

„ people were ever oppreſſed; and it is alſo 
true, that a ſcourge was never wanting to thoſe 
of an oppoſite character. All this is right; 
and if we had been but a virtuous and a grateful 
people in general, we ſnould never have ſuffered 
the oppreſſion of thoſe, who have hunted us 
from place to place, have baniſhed us to diſtant 
countries far from our homes, have confined us 
in miſery and iron, and threatened our utter 
deſtruction, if we refuſed to join in their wicked 
ways. We ſhould have reſiſted the firſt begin- 
ning of ſuch vicious proceedings among us, and 
have prevented their prevalence, of which we fo 
juſtly complain. Law and order would have 
had their wonted influence among us, and im- 
par ted the bleſſings of peace, but for this baſe 
SOT | conduct, 


Two) 

conduct, for which, as we have ſupported 
lately the eppoſite character above mention- 
ed, we receive and are entitled to the ſcourge 
of poverty and war. We now: feel this ſcourge 
for our ingratitude and other ſhameful vices; and 
I hope therefore we ſhall make a due improve- 
ment from this doctrine of our contrite con- 
ee 
Tou were born equally free with the Jews.“ 
Il believe, it ſhould have been, equally free 
.* with the blacks;“ at leaſt, it might have been 
as well the one as the other, ſince all men” are 
free born. And have as good right to be 
« exempted from the arbitrary domination of 
& Britain, as they had from the invaſions of 
Egypt, Babylon, Syria, or Rome.” That is, 
America being parcel of the Britiſn empire, as 
Judea was not of the Egyptian or Babylonian, 
no Briton: has a right to come into it; becauſe 
the Egyptians or Babylonians could not lawfully 
come into Judea. Or perhaps it means, that the 
government of Britain is as arbitrary as : thoſe of 
gypt or Babylon; which every body, that has 
read hiſtory, muſt know to be a certain truth. 1 
take this laſt to be the genuine ſenſe, and the 
better reading; becauſe we have, ever ſince the 
plantation of theſe colonies, found the domina- 
tion of Britain extremely arbitrary indeed. We 
have been teazed to death with her and her 
armies, fighting with French and Indians in our 
back- country, diſturbing our good neighbour- 
hood by the conqueſt of Canada, removing the 
influence of our BEST FRIENDS (as Mr, Criſis 
calls the French and Spaniards) from Canada 
and Florida by the peace of 1763, filling our 
4 Fs ports 
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ports with ſhips of various kinds, and troublitig 
us to hoiſt her colours in foreign harbours under 
a pretence of ſecurity. We have had her arbi- 


trary grants, her arbitrary bounties her arbitrary 
reimburſements, her arbitrary money, and a 
hundred more ſuch arbitrary matters. In ſhort, 


we were always as miſetable as the poor Jews iti 
Egypt under her arbitrary domination, and 
never yet taſted any happineſs, plenty, or ſecu- 
rity, from her, or by her. She has always been 
_ 88 eruel and implacable a tyrant” as Pharaoh. 
But what, halcyon days we have now? How 
happy, how free, how contented, is every man 
among us, under the fender domination of one 
moſt tender convention at Fiſh- Kill? How mild 
and benign is the gracious influence of our ad- 
mirable Congreſs? What are we not to expect 
from the truth and other virtues of our moſt 
wonderful Dictator? What ſecurity, what peace, 
what a flouriſhing and extenſive commerce, do 
we enjoy, under our , preſent moſt mild and 
ſettled government? Every man now ſits under 
his own vine, and under his own fig-tree, none 
making him afraid. Surely, the convention 
may believe that the Millennium itſelf, for their 
ſakes, is moſt happily begun in America |— 
Let this, Reader, ferve for your preſent medita- 
tion: we will purſue our expoſition at another 
opportunity. 8 e SY | 
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I CONCLUDED my laſt latter by ex- 
pounding the humble confeſſion of ſins, ſet 
forth by the meek and lowly convention at Fiſh- 


* 


Kills, and their acknowledgement of the divine 
judgments which have followed them. I en- 
deavoured to make (as good expoſitors do) a 

Bs in order to im- 
preſs it upon the minds of my readers. I ſhall 
purſue the ſame courſe in the preſent letter, and 


continue to do ſo to the end of the chapter. 
Hy a pretty ſtrong figure, not always allowed 


in ſober profe, our convention have called the 
ſtares of Egypt, Babylon, Syria, and Rome by the 


name of Tyrants. However it may be a blunder 


of the copieſt, who fancied they were ſo many 


perſons without chriſtian names; and therefore, 


paſſing that by, I ſhall proceed in my notes and 
Huſtrations, _. e ao, * 

Speak ing of the inhabitants of Britain, called 
in the text oux Enemies, the convention ſay, that 
they are of a hation and people bound to us 
* by the ſtrongeſt ties. A people by whoſe 
* ſide we have fought and bled, whoſe power 
we have contributed to raiſe, who owe much 
Jof their wealth to qyr induſtry, and whoſe 

12 et _ « grandeur 


6350 
“ grandeur has been augmented by our exer- 
« tions,” Gentle Reader, here is a great deal of 
matter in few words, which, as they are poſitive, 
and conſequently true, deſerve ſome conſideration. 
The people of Britain “were bound to us by 
„ the ſtrongeſt ties.” I ſuppoſe our convention 
meant, by ſaying this, to give us a proof of their 
great ſtrength in having burſt thoſe ties aſunder. 
And as the connection was of ſo little worth to 
our peace and happineſs, it may be fairly argued, 
they have great merit in doing it. So had Sam- 
ſon, when he pulled down the houſe upon the 
head of the Philiſtines : for, like our convention, 
rhaps, he did not think his own worth preſerv- 
 1ng,—* A people by whoſe ſide we have fought 
„and bled.” —1 preſume they do not mean, that 
we Americans went over to Europe to fight and 
bleed by the ſide of Britons, in order to protect 
them againſt, or to prevent an invaſion from 
their enemies; but rather that hey came over 
hither at our requeſt, when the French and In- 
dians invaded us, and that hen we generouſly 
ſtept forth and fought by their ſide :” that is, 
| ſometimes on one fide, and ſometimes on the 
other, as ſuited our intereſt beſt. This I take 
to be the genuine ſenſe; becauſe we all know 
it to be a fact, —© whoſe power we have contri- 
* buted to raiſe.”— That is, Great Britain had 
no power till after ſhe had drained herſelf of 
people, in order to ſtrengthen us, that we might 
ſtrengthen her. She was fcarce known among 
the nations, till ſhe had ſettled the Maſſachuſets 
colony in the time of Charles the firſt; and 
through all the ſucceeding reigns, till ſhe had 
expended above SEVENTY MILLIONS at leaſt in 
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wars upon our account, and above rorRTY 
MILLIONS in bounties and eſtabliſhments here, 
her power. cannot be ſuppoſed to have been 
raiſed. We, by ſhewing her the way to all this 
expence, have vaſtly increaſed her ſtrength and 
augmented her opulence, If Great Britain had 
two or three more ſuch helpers, ſhe would be 
Great Britain indeed. Who owe much of 
their wealth to our induſtry.“ That is, they 
have been ſo lazy at home, that in order to pro- 
cure them wealth, we have generouſly. made 
unuſual exertions of induſtry. They owe wealth 


to us; we are not, we cannot be in the nature 


of things, we never were in fact, indebted ta 


them. Our names are not in their books, but 


they owe to our people immenſe ſums for goods 
exparted hence, for which they are ſo baſe, and 


ſo diſhoneſt as to refuſe to account. Sad rogues 
indeed And whoſe grandeur has been aug- 


* mented by our exertions. e have paid 
her armies and her fleets; we have maintained 


her ambaſſadors abroad and her numerous eſta- 


bliſhments at home; we have carried forth her 
trade to all parts of the habitable world; and 
under our banners, and hy our exertions, is ſhe 
arrived at her preſent grandeur. For centuries 
paſt, we have been her ſupport ; and, to prove 
the greatneſs of our power, what we have 
hitherto ſupported, we now mean to deſtroy. 
This is a plain paraphraſe of the above words of 
our convention, which in themſelves are hard 


10 be underſtood, and the ſentiments of which I 
believe (in the language of ſcripture) many have 
_ Wrefed to thiir own defrudtion. 7 


The 
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The next paſſage ſeems as difficult. After 
Hraiſing the happineſs of the times, which we 
* paſſed under Britiſh government, and that 
perfect ſecurity we have hitherto enjoyed; the 
convention aſſure us, That the people of 
Britain never claimed a right to diſpoſe of ts, 
„ and every thing belonging to us, according to 
« their will and pleaſure, until the reign of the 
« preſent king of that iſland, And that to 
* enforce this abominable claim, they have in- 
„ yaded our country by fea and by land. From 
« this extravagant and iniquitous claim, and 
* from the unreaſonable as well as cruel man- 
e ner, in which they would gain our ſubmiſ- 
« ſion, it ſeems as though Providence were de- 
« termined to uſe them as inſtruments to puniſb 
& the guilt of this country, and bring us back to @ 
„ ſenſe of duty to our Creator.” In order to un- 
derſtand this right, gentle Reader, you muſt 
underſtand the cauſe, the end, and the means, 
which our right godly convention have, in the 
overflowings of their zeal for our welfare, here 
laid down before us. The cauſe aſſigned is 
Providence: the end intended is puniſhment of 
our ſins (which we have before conſidered) and 
a renovation of our minds, which have loſt 41 
ſenſe of duty. In order to induce this ſenſe, ſo 
callous are our feelings, Providence is repreſent- 
ed as uſing, for means, a moſt abominable, extra- 
| vagant, and iniquitous claim, which Providence, 
therefore, muſt hauſed the people of Britain to 
ſet up for this purpoſe of our puniſhment. Bur, 
after all, what is this claim ? Why, that Ame- 
Tica for whom ſo much expence has ariſen to 
Great Britain, and for whoſe protection great 

0 EY Ns ſums 
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ſums have been conſtantly expended by her, 
ſhould contribute a certain proportion to the. 
general defence of the empire. This is abominable 
enough. We therefore refuſe to pay it. We 
will be protected for nothing, and ſhare in all the 

f advantages of Britiſh ſubjects beſides. The 
| king and people of that iſland” (this con- 
temptuous word is uſed to diſtinguiſh our vaſt 
continent) think this argument unreaſonable, and 
inſiſt upon our contribution. We ſtill refuſe, 
and in conſequence (according to our conven- 
tion) they invade our country by ſea and by land. 
We ſtrive to butcher their ſoldiers, and they are , 
To unreaſonable—and cruel as to fight again.— 
But ſtill I do not know what to make of our con- 
vention, when they throw the whole blame of 
the matter, as they do in fact, upon ourſelves. 
They tell us, that all theſe extraordinary com- 
buſtions were occaſioned by the guilt of this 
country, and are intended to operate as ſo many 
puniſhments on account of it. In this view, we 
are the people to be blamed, not the people of 
Britain: we are the folks, who are to feel the 
rod, not the Engliſh : we have loſt the ſenſe of 
duty to our Creator rather than our mother coun- 
try, whom our convention here actually repre- 
ſent as the inſtrument of Providence only to 
Bring us back to it. Of courſe, all this impiety, 
bloodſhed, animoſity, and evil of war, are to 
be imputed to curſelves. We need not go abroad 
for the cauſes of theſe misfortunes : they all 
originate at home, and ſpring from our own evil 
councils, and our own guilty condut.—This 
certainly muſt be the genuine meaning of our 


convention, becauſe-both ſenſe and fact confirm 
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ie, To read it otherwiſe, would be admitting 
that our godly. repreſentatives could publicly 

roceed with the moſt impudent falſhood: and 

ypocriſy before God and man; which from 
ſuch ge tle ſincere creatures cannot even be pre- 


ſume 
matter in this way; and then the text is pretty 
clear of all ambiguity,” xx. 
We are next called upon to remember, that, 
to obtain a redreſs of our grievances, dutiful, 
the moſt dutiful, and (what is more) the humbleſt 
of all petitions were preſented. —lIt is rather too 
hard, by the bye, to call upon a/l of us to re- 


member; for we have, generally ſpeaking, very 


bad memories, which (as we have been taught 
to confeſs) do not retain proper impreſſions of 
gratitude, or any ſenſe of duty, I own, Reader, 
that I for one do not recollect any moſt dutiful 
or moſt humble petitions ; but I . ſome what 
of a faint remembrance of a petition or two ſo 
called, which we ſent home, and, at the ſame 


time, with ſomething like an addreſs to the 


people of Ireland, inviting them to take up arms 
againſt their king in our behalf. I remember 
too, that I ſaid upon the occaſion, that the 


petition, having this addreſs connected with it, 


was no more dutiful or humble, than the taking 
a man by, one hand, and driving a blow at his 
head with other, would be handſome or civil. 


But, thank God, «ve patriots are ſuch favourites 


of heaven, that all things are 22 to us, 
even our very ſins; while all the 

enemies, however right they may ſeem in ſome 
mens eyes, are intended, not for their own 
good, but for ours only. This is comfortable 
L e "oo 
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Joctrine for uw; for, let the wind blow from 


which point it may, we are ſure of getting ſafe 
into harbour. add 
„Being bound by the firongeft obligations to 


defend the inheritance which God hath given 


cc Us.“ 


—— Does any man doubt, whether God 
hath given us this land? We may refer him to 
our convention at the Fiſh-Kills (if they are not 


removed from thence) or rather to the council 


at Boſton, for the deed of gift or conveyance, 
ſigned, ſealed and executed; for both theſe 
parties profeſs to have it among them. I own, 
i have never ſeen this eurioſity; and when 1 
have aſked for it, they have conſtantly ſhewn 


mee an old Royal Charter granted by a king of 


this world, or have talked to me in ſuch a ftrain 


of metaphyſical abſtruſeneſs, as my poor head 


cannot remember. However, it is a ſcripture 

hraſe, uſed by the ancient people of God; 

nd, as we are his modern people, this phraſe, 
as well as the inheritance, deſcends to us of 
right. We are at preſent the people of Iſrael; 
and when we croſſed over the Atlantic, which I 
am ſure is a greater ſtretch than through or 
over the Red Sea, we began to expel, not the 


Canaanites and the Hittites indeed, but men 
far worſe than they. We cut the throats of the 


Indians, for treſpaſſing upon our holy land, 
They pleaded indeed the right of nature and 
their inheritance from time immemorial; but 


we ſhewed them, according to the phraſe of our 


convention, that it was an * inheritance which 
God had given vs ;” that they had been all the 


while only thieviſh uſurpers; and that they 
might think it a matter of great grace, that wg 


ſuffered 


(ai) | 
ſuffered them to enjoy it ſo long. When they 
did not underſtand this divine logic, we only 
turned them out of this world into another, .- 
tauſe they did not underſtand it. We backed _. 
our arguments with proof, like thorough Pole- 
mics,' and gave them the 14ſt reaſon as well as 
the firſt; and therefore all our conduct muſt 
needs be reaſonable from beginning to end. 
What reader can be ſo dull as not to ſee the 
ſtfength and juſtice of our divine claim to this 
country? We came out of the modern houſe af 


bondage, Great Britain, we travelled from be- 


yond the great ſea, we ouſted the inhabitants of 
the wilderneſs; and who then is lord over un? 
We never received any thing from Great Britain 
(though we might rightly have plundered her, 
as the Jews did the Egyptians) but the power 
of making laws, together with people, and 
money, and protection, and a few trifles of that 


kind; and for theſe we always made her à full 


ſatisfaction by our moſt florid profeſſions of 
attachment and regard. This was a ſufficient 
return for us to make, who had the us divinum 
of all things on our ſide, which nobody has the 
authority to explain but the elders of Boſton, or 
their deputies in our religious convention. As 
an inſtance of our power in this reſpe&, you 
muſt know, gentle reader, that all the commands 
of God himſelf, though peſtivt to the reſt of the 
world, are only conditional at moſt to us. Thus, 
when God ſays, Thou ſhalt do no murder; 8 
to the world, the commandment means, Thou 
* ſhalt do no murder to the men of n; 
bur when it refers to each of us and to our pre 
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duct, it is to be read. Thou ſhalt do no mur- 


4c der unleſs it pleaſe thee.” In our practice, 
killing is no murder; but in the practice of all 
other men towards us, their very thought to 
kill, is murder itſelf in the abſtract. This is the 


difference between divine and human right, 


which if Puffendorff had but juſtly compre- 
hended, he would have given quite a new, 


turn to his idle book, De Officio Hominis et Civis. 


Give us the commandments, with the aforeſaid 


ſuſpending clauſe, empowering us ad libitum to 


break them; and I will prove, that we are not 
only the beſt civilians but the moſt religious 
people in the world. For what is a text with- 
out an interpretation, or rather without our wr 
interpretation; or what is a law good for in- 


| deed, unleſs we can make it, and break it, and 


make it again, like the wiſe men of Connecticut, 


for ourſelves? — This is good common ſenſe, 


Reader, of the neweſt edition, and after the 
plan of that moſt charming and convincing, 
performance ſo called, lately publiſhed by a 
very honeſt man at Philadelphia; to whom 
for the moſt modern improvements upon the 
Chriſtian religion and politics, I muſt at pre- 
ſent refer you. ; 


4 By our vigorous efforts, and by the good- 


_ <. neſs of divine Providence, thoſe cruel invaders 


« were driven from our country in the laſt cam- 
<< paign,”— The dunce of a copyeſt has placed 
Providence laſt, as though it acted in ſubordi- 
nation to our vigor, which the pious convention 
could not mean. Ego et Rex meus did not be- 
come even Cardinal Wolſey. However, _—— 
x: | bete 


=. E 
here is one comfort for us; we and Providence 
(if it muſt be fo) are allied again, notwithſtand- 
ing our ſins. But this alliance ſeems not very 
binding, for our convention preſently com- 
plain again, that we and Providence (pardon 
the expreſſion) did the buſineſs only by halves; 
the enemies are returned, becauſe—* Peace we 
had not yet deſerved; for “we aſcribed that 
to our own proweſs, which was only to be 
<* attributed to the great Guardian of the inno- 
* cent.” Here is another difficulty which 
puzzles me. I cannot for my life, comprehend, 
how God, who is here ſtyled the Guardian of 
the innocent, can have any thing to do with us, 
or with any propriety can be called our Guar- 
dian; when we have juſt before acknowledged 
ourſelves guilty of © many ſhameful vices ;” 
and /o guilty ; as inſtead of. © deſerving peace,” 
to merit the ſcourge of heaven. I will not rank 
this among the 2 evangelica, though there 
is ſo much about divinity in it: I will ra- 
ther leave it to my Reader to think of ſome 
name. PE ok | 
The next paragraph expreſſes great heat 
againſt all pardon. I was almoſt fool enough - 
at firſt to think, from our grievous and penitent 
| confeſſion of ſin and guilt, that pardons were 
the very things we wanted; and that as innocent. 
people have nothing to do with them, ſuch 
guilty folks as ourſelves could never be ſafe 
without them. However, as it was only a 
flouriſh by the way; by the way, let it paſs: 
a comment upon reaſon or fa& cannot lay 


hold of it. | 
| G 2 By 
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By way of concluſion to this letter, I muff 
own, that I find this buſineſs of expo/iting but 
dry work, through the queerneſs of my mate- 
rials; but, however, I will put on my ſpectacles 
again in a day or two, and rub through the 


matter as well as I can. 
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I Finiſhed my laſt letter with a comment upon 
1 the ſublime panegyric, which our conven- 
tion have given us, upon their own guilt and 
enormity. This, although it be matter of fact, 
is no matter of faith; becauſe faith deals in 
things unſeen, and theſe vices, our good men 
have been treating of, are evident enough. 
However, we muſt take things in this crooked 
world, as we find them; and ſo I take up again 
the good book of our convention. 
For the comfort of my Reader, much of the 
excellent text from the Fiſh-Kill may be omitted; 
becauſe it only reſpects the ſame. things in dif- 
ferent: words. Their golden thoughts are duc- 
tile as gold itſelf, and can he ſpun. out to the 
ſame degree of tenuity. I have heard, that a 
piece of that precious metal, about the ſize of a 
Jobannes, might be extended to cover a com- 
mon: I am ſure every ſingle conception of our 
worthies is abundantly more capable of exten- 
ſion, for it can ſpread over a continent. But, 
as to the value of our thoughts, leaf gold, or 
burnt ſilk itſelf, muſt certainly yield in the com- 
pariſon. And, with reſpect to their luſtre and 
brightneſs, I can boldly ſay, they ſhine like the 
moon in the meridian, If I had any faith in 
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1 6 
judicial aſtrology, or in the determinations of 
planetary, influence, I ſhould aver, that many 
of our ideas were ſo lofty and ſo ſupramundane, 
that they muſt have been under the immediate 
direction of that wondeful orb, and would con- 
ſequently prove, that Bp. Wiltins's notion of com- 
municating with it by means of a flying machine, 


was not quite ſo viſionary, as ſome grovelling 
dolts, ſome mere zerre-filii, would repreſent 


it to be. | - | N 

« If a reaſonable peace was intended, Why 
« did not the King impower his commiſſioners 
„to treat with the Congreſs, or with deputies 
from all the aſſemblies? Or why was not 


„ ſome other mode deviſed, in which America 


might be heard ?”—This is really charming. 
We all knew what was in the King's commiſ- 
ſion, and underſtand it as perfectly as the com- 


miſſioners themſelves; or at leaſt they ſhould 


have given us an exact copy of that and other 


papers about them, if we do not underſtand it, 


as all ambaſſadors and treaty-mongers do upon 
like occaſions. Who ever heard of a Miniſter 
Plenipotentiary, that will not publiſn his com- 


miſſion and ultimate inſtructions to all the world? 


And are we to have people come over, on pur- 
poſe to talk and to treat with us; and yet not 
tell us beforehand, all that they mean to talk 
about? The truth is, we wanted © no mode of 
*© reconciliation,” which would not ſtipulate as a 
preliminary, that we are independent States, which 


is the great drift of our contention. We knew, 


that no mode of reconciliation, that the com- 
miſſioners could bring, or Great-Britain adopt, 
could poſſibly ſquare with that reſolution, We 
1 — 91 4 | never 
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( 47 ) 
never had the matter really in view, becauſe in 


ſuch an event, we muſt have ſunk the conſe- 


quence of our Congreſs into the legal govern- 
ment of a free conſtitution, which they would 
not have endured. We pretended other things 
indeed; but indeed becauſe it was not quite 
ſafe to let the public at once into our real de- 
ſign. And, therefore, if it had not been through 
fear of an inſurrection at Philadelphia, our di- 
vine Congreſs would have taken no notice of the 
commiſſioners at all; but when they were in a 
manner compelled to do it, they very properly 
ſent three men, who they knew would treat 
about nothing to the purpoſe with them. 
« We knew the men, whom we truſted.” This 
was wiſe, and ſhewed how much we really cared 
for peace, If peace had been our wiſh, we our- 
ſelves . * ſhould have deviſed ſome mode” of 
treating with men, who came ſo far for that 
very purpoſe. But the characters of theſe com- 
miſſioners were not the characters we wanted. 
They would have read us lectures on mode- 
ration, reconciliation, and unity, and if their 


ideas had ſucceeded, the country would have 


returned to its former ſituation, and of courſe 
many of our leaders would have had nothing to 
do. Our favourite notion of republicaniſm, 
which turns coblers into kings, and gentlemen 
into pedlars, mult in that caſe have been thrown 
aſide: And we ſhould now have wanted the 
benefit of our armies, and been plagued with an 
open trade. We ſhould have loſt the wonder- 
ful and certain advantage that the United 
States of America are to ſound as pompouſiy 
Lin the world or in hiſtory, as the kingdom 7 
| | | | « Great- 
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« Great-Britain ;” and that the character of 


* General Waſhington will fill a page with as 


« much luſtre, as that of Lord Howe.” Theſe 
are points, we ought every one of us to die 
rather than not obtain. | Millions of ſums, and 
millions of lives, are but an inconſiderable' ſa- 
crifice for theſe important purpoſes. Here is a 
glory, which counterbalances all the worth of 
commerce, the peace of an empiie, or the hap- 
pineſs of a world. Here is a proſpect, which 
muſt kindle an ardor of emulation in the moſt 
languid breaſt, and for the attainment of which 
famine, deſolation and the ſword, the battle of 
of brother with brother, and all the ſavage ſcenes 
of horror and death, and “ nothing, leſs than 
nothing, and vanity )) 

9 What faith, what truſt, what confidence, 
% can you repoſe in thoſe men, who are deaf 
* to the calls of humanity, dead to every ſen- 
„ timent of religion, and void of all regard 


for the temples of the Lord of Hoſts ?” 


It is not eaſy rightly to expounid this climax of 
our moſt religious' convention. Not that the 
difficulty lies in the words, for they are tole- 
rably plain, but in the ſenſe and the matter. 
If there are men in the world deaf tp humanity 


and dead to religion, I can preſently aſſute my 
Reader, that I ſhould not readily truſt them. But 


that there are none ſuch (at among our- 
ſelves) is very plain from the ceſſation of our 
troubles. We have never ſeen huſbands torn 
from their wives, children from their parents, 
and parents from their children, without con- 


ſulting either their intereſt or inclinations, for 


the expreſs purpoſe of fighting againſt the King. 
| | | | | And 


7” 
And as to'the King's commiſſioners, who came 
out with the avowed deſign, and in conſequence 
of our own deſire, to reconcile all diſputes, 
they have been ſo © deaf to the calls of hu- 
„ manity,” that they have never made us one over- 
ture of peace, never iſſued any humane decla- 
ration or proclamation, never courted us to re- 
turn and enjoy liberty and property upon the 
principles of that conſtitution we once called 
happy ; but are in themſelves ſo irreligious, as 
never to pray in the corners of the ſtreets as we 
do, on purpoſe to ſhew the world, that they 
do pray. Beſides, our holy convention has the 
ancient miraculous gift of diſcerning the ſpirits, 
and therefore it is no wonder, that they pro- 
nounce ſo roundly of every man's ſpiritual. 
| ſtate and. condition, And as to“ regard for the 
„ temples of the Lord of Hoſts,” I have heard 
of ſome people, who have proſtituted theſe very 
holy places to ſedition and ſchiſm, and pro- 
faned their adyta or ſandta ſandtorum, by uſin 
them againſt the Lord of Hoſts himſelf. 4 
dare ſay, that our good convention would think 
them leſs defiled, by being turned into bog- 
houſes, than into conventicles of treaſon againſt 
the King and our ancient conſtitution. - But, 
after all, inſtead of accuſing other people of 
being © dead to every ſentiment of religion,“ 


| TI ſhould have thought, that ſuch a character 


rather belonged to thoſe, who have confeſſed 
their © contamination by many ſhameful vices,” 
and their * loſs of a ſenſe of duty to their. 
Creator.“ I ſhould have believed, that h, 
were the people, who fall under our ſtigma of 
being dead to religion; unleſs our convention 
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C2 
have really diſcovered the holy art of uniting 
vice and religion, or with the profeſſion of re- 
ligion. It is ſaid by ſome, that they have actu- 
ally made this convenient diſcovery * if fo, God 
forbid, that I ſhould rob any men of the merit 
of their inventions. Let them have all the 
honour of it for me: I am quite content with 
a little common ſenſe of the o ſort, and a little 
common honeſty to carry me on through the 
world. 1 TOS 11 12 

« And why all this diſſolation, bloodſhed, 
*« and. unparalleled cruelty ?? Ah, why in- 


deed? I can ſee no reaſon for it but the unpa- 


ralleled obſtinacy, ambition, and roguery of 
certain men. It is a very good queſtion for 
our convention to aſk themſelves every morn- 
ing before breakfaſt, and evey night before they 

to bed. They ſhould ventilate this matter 
conſtantly and ſeriouſly. Nofurnd verſate manu, 
verſate diurnd, They would find the anſwer to 


be (for I have well conſidered the weight of the 
words) exactly what I have juſt now given. 


 * But you are told—that your oppoſition is 


« vain, your reſiſtance fruitleſs. What then? 


* You can but be ſlaves at laſt, if you ſhould 
“ think life worth holding on ſo baſe a tenure.” 
— This is excellent! To ſpeak like a commenta- 
tor, this is the favorite ex:yxoo] of our favo- 
rite argument. We can die. And what then ? 
Why then, we ſhall be dead; and that's all, 
How glorious !—We may beggar our families, 
fill our hearts with miſery and our country with 
blood, and when we have done all this, and 
done it in vain, we may either be ſlaves, or die; 
Juſt which we pleaſe, What a proſpect of hap- 

F peineſs? 
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ME T24 ſappoſe, Reader, that our convention 
means by ſetting before us the end of theſe 
things, that we ſhould begin to reclaim ourſelves, 
and turn from our errors: and, indeed, it is 
high time, if we would have any thing left e 
earth worth living for. 
Our good convention go on complaining and 
exulting, confeſſing their ſins and triumphing 
over their enemies, and, as good men ſhould, 
all in a breath... This ſhews, they are-capable of 
great things, by doing ſo many at once. They 
can talk down. the Almighty from Heaven © to 
« their alliance,” and by his © merciful” aſſiſt- 
ance, curſe their King, and cut the throats of 
their neighbours, who differ from them in opi- 
nion. In ſhort, they can treat their maker in 
ſuch a ſtyle of familiarity, as though they had 
never committed one ſin. againſt him, or had 
been as intimately acquainted with him, as 
with Jobn Trott their next door neighbour. All 
this ſhews the courage, and magnanimity of re- 
publicaniſm, which, in a manner, can bring 
down God himſelf to a level with man, and 
obliterate all the diſtinctions of ſenſe and folly, 
virtue and vice, wealth and poverty, throughout 
the creation. By all theſe circumſtances, Reader, 
you may know how perfectly well qualified the 
grand convention of the Fiſh-Kill are to take 
care of our fortunes, our manners, and lives. 
They give us line upon line, and precept upon 
precept, out of mere charity, I ſuppoſe, for our 
welfare. It would be doing them injuſtice to 
omit their molt pious exhortations to their con- 
ſtituents. Let a general reformation of man- 
ners take place. Let no more widows and 
IS 2 <« orphans, 
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&* orphans, compelled to fly from their peaceful 

e abodes, complain that you make a market of 
their diſtreſs, and take cruel advantage of their 
6“ neceſſities.” This is at once an acknow- 
ledgement of very ſhameful guilt indeed, and an 
intimation of duty. The one includes our paſt 


conduct; the other relates to our future. I hope 


we ſhall receive profit and inſtruction from 
both. No people want a general reformation 
more than ourſelves. This was ſo obvious, 
that our very convention could not help point- 
ing it out to us: we all know that the Congreſs 

and its adherents, our convention, &c. have 
compelled widows and orphans, as well as whole 
families together, to fly from their peaceful abodes; 


and it is a /ingular inſtance of their truth, that 


they ſhould ſo roundly confeſs it. We are per- 
fectly ſenſible, what market is made of their di- 


ſtreſs, and what cruel advantage is taken of their 


neceſſities. The groans, the tears, the piteous 
complaints, of numberleſs widows and orphans, 
all confirm the melancholy fact; all acknow- 
ledge the origin of their miſeries to have been 


in our leaders; all confeſs, as with one voice, 


that thoſe Jeaders have created, as well as 
drawn, theſe ſcenes of woe, and implore “ a 
<« reformation of their manners,” that they may 
at leaſt perceive a hope for an end of their ſor- 
rows. But 1 will paraphraſe no farther here 
upon this moſt juſt acknowledgement of infamy, 
leſt, if we run on expatiating upon our own 
guilt, the whole world may take us ex confeſſo 
for devils incarnate, This is a point we none 
of us deſire; for, though paradox it may ſeem 
to ordinary underſtandings, we only confeſs all 
4 | Ee | theſe 
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theſe ſins, on purpoſe that we may be thought 
holy. And if we are not an extraordinary ſort 
of people with all theſe perfections about us, 
who, in the name of wonder, can be? 

We are next admoniſhed to court the favour 
of heaven; and, in order to induce us more 
fervently * to rely upon God,” thoſe good 
chriſtians the Romans under Fabius (long be- 
fore the time of Chriſt) are propoſed by our 
convention for an example. Indeed, it muſt 
be owned, we are very much like them. The 
only difference is, that as they were confi- 
« dent in their own virtue, and in the protec- 
« tion of heaven;” we are, © conſcious of 
% many ſhameful vices prevailing among us,” 
and that © our Maker is diſplealed with us.“ 
Of courſe, the Reader may judge, which can 
better claim the title of Chriſtians, they or we. 
This is the moſt profitable inference, which I 
know how to draw from the compariſon. 

From the above © Myſteries of Godlineſs,“ 
our amiable convention deſcend to plain matters 
of fact. They tell us, in ſo many words, that 
a powerful and well-diſciplined army, * ſup- 
« ported by a reſpectable fleet, izvade this 
„ country: they are oppoſed by an army, which 
„ though numerous and brave [brave as 
“% Romans, if not quite ſo pious] is quite un- 
„ diſciplined. Notwithſtanding this manifeſt 
«« diſparity, they have never thought it prudent 
“to give us battle, though they have orTeN 
% had the faireſt opportunities.” — This text, 
Reader, is embarraſſed with many difficulties, . 
which people of mere common ſenſe, who have 
not been behind the curtain, could * 

1 0 olve; 
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folve; and, therefore, I, who know all the mo- 
tives and meanings of our deeply intelligent 
convention, ſhall endeavour to explain them, 
In the firſt place, we are invaded by the Britiſh 
forces, Now, to invade is to make a deſcent 
75 and attack a country or place in poſſeſſion 
of another army or people, whoſe buſineſs it is, 
if the invaſion be unjuſt, to repel them. Ac- 
cordingly we oppoſed theſe Britiſh forces by an 
army quite undiſciplined; but ſtill notwithſtanding 
all this oppoſition, there was no battle. And our 
convention preſently give us, in a ſentence or 
two after the above quotation, the true reaſon. 
Would it not be highly imprudent (they aſk) 
« to ri/que ſuch important events [i. e. the 
freedom and happineſs of millions yet un- 
born] upon the zſſue of a general battle ?” It 
appears then, that the cauſe of all this back- 
wardneſs was from ourſelves, becauſe we would 
not run the ri/que of a battle: we 1 it 
imprudent, whatever thoughts might poſſeſs the 
Britons. M. had too much at ſtake to run ſuch a 
hazard. We loved our homes, we loved our lives. 
We remembered the obſervation of one of our 
famous anceſtors of bleſſed memory: _ 


The man that fights and runs away, 
May live to fight another day; 
But he, that is in battle ſlain, 
Shall never riſe to fight again. 


And we acted accordingly, There was, there- 
fore, no battle at all: our brave ſoldiers, were 
wiſe ſoldiers, and, notwithſtanding their um- 

bers and bravery, would not venture to ſtand ar 
- | ugly 


one. And 


( 5s. ), 


ugly chances. The Britons too © yever thought 
eit prudent (for even thoſe fools are wiſe ſome- 
e times) #0 give us battle.“? They did not in- 
vade and attack us upon Long Mand. Poor 
Vretches! They had come from. a far country, 

and of courſe wanted a few vegetables for the 
ſcurvy ; and ſo, out of mere compaſſion and 
complaiſance, we left them all the works and 
cannon, with which we had engaged ourſelves 
during the ſummer, for their exerciſe and a- 
muſement. This was only civihity; there was 
no ill-natured fighting in the caſe. —And when 
thoſe poor cowardly ſouls,” longing for ſame 
houſes to cover them during the winter, had zbe 
faireſt opportunity of giving us battle on York 
Iſland, if they had choſen it; we did but po- 
litely withdraw, from tenderneſs to their wants. 
When they invaded the county of Weſt Cheſter, 
and had the fatigue of travelling miles after miles 
up to the White Plains, we gave them the fair- 
et opportunity of fighting us, by getting thither 
before them and keeping entirely out of their 
way. We kept the field as long as we choſe it; 
and what proud victor could do more? When 
they © cruelly invaded” Fort Waſhington, in 

patience we poſſeſſed our ſouls like good chriſtians, 
and meekly ſurrendered up the fort and our- 
ſelves to their deſire. Of courſe, here was no 
battle, N 0 a very fair opportunity of giving 

ne.” ach opportunities have offex occur- 
red. No, Reader, in all theſe ſituations we have 
been ſomething more than conquerors : we made 
the Britons run, - though indeed it was after us; 
and we out run them too, and conſequently 
we our dig them; and if we out did them, yy 
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zeat them, by the faireſt deduction that logic 
affords us. 5 ö 
A victory, without a triumph, was thought 
of but little conſequence by the Romans; thoſe 
pod chriſtians whom our convention propoſe 
Por our example. In imitation therefore of ſo 
reſpectable a nation, it is proper, that we ſhould . 
triumph too. But, as all things are capable of 
improvement, we are to mend the matter by 
triumphing before the victory, and not merely 
after it, as they did. The thing itſelf is one 
and the ſame; the difference is only in the time. 
e We have more fighting men in America than 
« Britain can poſſibly ſend. Our trade is Fart 
« and every port of France and Spain affords 
« protection to our ſhips. Other nations, in- 
« vited by the advantages of our commerce, 
« will doubtleſs ſoon follow their example; and 
te experience muſt convince the moſt incre- 
« dulous, that the Britiſh navy cannot exclude 
« us from the ſea.” To underſtand this tri- 


umphantly difficult text aright, candid Reader, 
you muſt conſider that all the men in America 
are fighting men, that they have nothing elſe to 
do but. to fight, and that they had rather fight 


than eat their breakfaſts. In the next place, 
you are to know, that all theſe fighting men are 
unanimous and can be gathered into one place 
in a very few days, that every ſoul of them is 
willing to leave his farm and his family for that 
purpoſe, and that their negroes will be juſt as 
obedient and induſtrious without them as with 
them. The ſtate of affairs in the laſt lunime 


proves all this; for we had not an Engliſhman 


or an Iriſhman in our whole army—they were all 
BE: | our 
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dur own people. And with-reſpe& to dur num- 
bers, 1 need only ſay, that if we could afford 
to put thirty thonſand men and more under the 
turf in the laſt year, we ſhall be able to put 
fifty thouſand under it in the preſent; becauſe 
we find men much more hearty for the ſervice, 
and better fed and cloathed than they have been. - 
Beſides, all theſe men when they are at the camp 
have nothing elſe to do, at times, but to increaſe 
and multiply, from whence we may conclude that 
our population goes on moſt amazingly. Our 
trade Nkewi&-id perfectly free; for it is out of 
all duty on the one hand, and on the other, 
there are no ſhips of war from the enemy able 
or ready to moleſt it. We never had ſuch a 
thriving commerce as we have at preſent, nor 
ſuch profitable returns made us. We ſend out 
our produce, and we get in return powder and 
ſhot, which we bounce upon the Britiſh ſoldiers 

quite delightfully; We are grown ſo rich by 
this lucrative trade, that our Congreſs has been 
_ obliged, for want of room in this country, to 
lay up a key ee be treaſure in France, where 
they intend hereafter to viſit it, and all for our 

ſakes; moſt aſſuredly. There can be no doubt; 
becauſe our convention ſays it is doubtleſs, that 
all the world will court our free trade, without 
any regard to the interference or reſiſtance of 
Britain. We are ſuch excellent paymaſters, and 
foreign laws have ſo ſtrong an operation among 
us for the recovery of debts; that to be ſure, 
they will ſpend their laſt dollar in order to ob- 
tain our friendſhip, and eſpecially as we mean 
that our friendſhip ſhall. be entirely profitable to 


them, without the leaſt conſideration of our- 
2: I | ſelves. 


1 + CJ 
ſelves. And as to excluding us from the ſea, how 
ridiculous is the idea; when every body knows, 
that our land touches it for above 1600 miles to- 
gether ; and that all the force in the world can- 
not carry that land away from it'!—This, Read- 
er, I take to be the true interpretation of this 
moſt extraordinary paſſage, which, for the 
truths therein contained, as well as for the man- 
ner of relating them, is worthy the obſervation 
and the admiration of all men. © 
The wiſe and virtuous (ſay our convention) 
4 of all nations have pronounced our cauſe to be 
„ juſt, and approved the manner in which our 
4 reſiſtance hath been conducted. Upon my 
word, our patriots have a much wider cor- 
reſpondence than I could have believed, but for 
this authority. All the wiſe and virtuous peo- 
8 of all kindreds and nations, and tongues, 
ave ſent our Congreſs, or our convention, con- 
gratulatory letters upon their manifold glories 
and triumphs. I ſhould like to know, whom 
they employed to read theſe letters, how they 
were conveyed hither, and where they are de- 
poſited. It would amuſe me much to ſee ſuch 
a polyglot of compliments bound up in calf 
together. But there is one thing in our text 
which embarraſſes me. Our pious convention, 
in a few pages above, have been confeſſing 
their fins: before God and the world, and perhaps 
all the world, and have owned that © our coun- 
try is contaminated by many ſhameful vices.” 
Now, I wiſh to know, for which of theſe vices, 
the wiſe and virtuous of all nations have ſent 
us their approbations.— There is alſo another 
difficulty. Moſt of the ſtates of this world are 
CE . 8 monarchies. 
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monarchies. I cannot learn, which of thoſe 
monarchies, or what people under them, have 


ventured to ſend us an opinion in favour of re- 


publicaniſm, or how they ſhould: be ſo much out 
of humor on a ſudden. with, their own form of 
government, as to appro our's.—There yet 
remains another embarraſſment, and that is the 
poſt, or packet, of conveyance. We have de- 
clared for independance but very little more than 
half a year ago, and a paſſage alone to the 
* wiſe and virtuous of all nations,” both by 
land and water, would require twice that time. 
Of courſe then, I am aſtoniſhed, how we have 
come at the intelligence, that all theſe wiſe and 
- virtuous folks have pronounced our cauſe to 
ebe juſt,” or by what vehicle, by what pacolet 
of a meſſenger, they have ſignified this wonder- 
ful approbation to us. But perhaps miracles. 
have not ceaſed : And I have no other refuge in 
this matter, but either to call it a miracle, which 
you know is not to be-accounted for, or to 
term it a myſtery, and ſo conſign it over to the 
profeſſors of occult philoſophy. This I do 
very willingly, and am not aſhamed' to confeſs 
my incapacity to ſettle this lemma. 

It is high time to conclude this letter; and 
therefore I will only obſerve for the preſent, 
that, ſuch is the comfortable ingenyity of- our 
convention, defeat, famine, and all other mis- 
fortunes, are only © bleſſings in diſguiſe” (as 
the author of common ſenſe ſays) and every 
loſs amounts to a gain, The bleſlings indeed 
are ſo diſguiſed on our. part, that my poor weak 
eyes cannot poſſibly ſee them, I muſt borrow 
the microſcope of the Congreſs; for I take 

| ED en, 
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them to be rather ſmall, and as capable of 
being brought into compaſs, as the innumera- 
ble multitude of beings, which Lewenhoeck diſ- 
covered in a fingle drop of water. However 
as the ſaid encouraging author aſſures us) * if 
„e get but read eat, and any kind of rai- 
ment to put on, we ought, not only to be 
* contented, but thankful. More than that 
*« we ought not to look for.” But he and I 
know better how to cater for ourſelves. ** Man 
e cannot live by bread alone” (ſaysthe ſcripture) ; 
and I am fo ſatisfied with that truth, that I 
never mean to try it. And as to the any kind 
of raiment, I do not know what to ſay to wear- 
ing nothing but blankets and bears ſkins, not 
I. I am afraid, I ſhould be tempted to com- 
mence 7ifle-man indeed, and, like a member of 
that reſpectable body, rob and rifle the country, 
which, as yet, I do not feel bold enough or 
wicked enough to do. At leaſt, I beg time to 
conſider of it, and ſo for the preſent, adieu. 


INTEGER. 


L ET. 


Y laſt: letter was concluded with a ſhort 

| diſſertation upon bread and water, and 
upon the contentment which the author of the 
Criſis recommends to us in the enjoyment of this 
alone. He has told us, for our comfort, more 
than that we ought not to look for.“ I have 
ſince been thinking, whether this writer (being, 
to my knowledge, what is vulgarly called a ſad 
dog) had not a mind to ſneer at us by this re- 
commendation. You know, we have had a 
lamentable confeſſion of ſins publiſhed by our 
convention, and ſuch an acknowledgement of 
ſhameful vices, as might very well qualify us to 
a place in ſome public endowments, which 
are famed for that ſort of fare, by way of cure 
to vicious habits and inclinations, Now, this 
fly rogue by telling us, that we ought to lo 
for nothing more than bread and water, cer- 
tainly meant, that we deſerve nothing more, 
and that bridewell and beggar's fare ought to 
be the portion of many of us. I heartily ſub- 
{cribe to this opinion, ſo far. as relates to him- 
ſelf, and wiſh him very ſincerely to enjoy theſe _ 
comforts in his own dear perſon ; but, as to 
my own part, gogd Reader, roaſt beef and 

RT © 


G | 
| plumb pudding are diet quite bad enough for 
* me: I ſhall be contented if I have nothing 
worſe to treat my grand-children with when 
they come to ſee me, or a good old friend, who 
wiſhes to ſmoke a pipe and talk over the affairs 
of our youth. I do not underſtand “ repaſts of 
44 air,“ which this bag of prate preaches about, 
not I: I am no cameleon, and ſhall never 
© repine,” if I have good victuals and drink for 
myſelf and my friends, aye, and good cloath- 
ing too to cover my bones in my old age. All 
theſe /elf-denying ſchemes and /elf-denying or- 
dinances ſmell ſo rank of Oliverian hypocriſy or 
political enthuſiaſm, that I could wiſh the au- | 
thors of them either a ſtraight waiſtcoat to re- 
preſs the ſallies of madneſs, or ſtraight ſtocks 
to keep them within bounds and prevent their 
doing miſchief.— But I muſt return to my com- 
ment upon the pious acts and publications of our 
—.]ð ß ĩðͤ2vd i 
They go on triumphantly, and reaſon thus | 
with their conſtituents. © Whoever conſiders by 
* the. natural ſtrength and advantages of this 
* country—and the feeble and deſtitute condition 
* of Britain; that ſhe is drained of men and of 
* money; obliged to hire foreign mercenaries 
s for the execution of her wicked purpoſes ; in 
„ arrears to her troops for a twelve-month's pay, 
which ſhe cannot or will not diſcharge; her 
credit ſunk; her trade ruined; her inha- 
« bitants divided; her king unpopular, and 
her miniſters execrated; that ſhe is over- 
* whelmed with a monſtrous debt; cut off 
« from the vas revenue heretofore obtained 
Y taxes on American produce; her 3 
| SN” India 
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« India iſlands in a ſtarving condition; her 
« ſhips taken; her merchants involved in bank- 
„ ruptey; &c. &c. &c.” This is a moſt pro- 
lix and moſt diſmal text indeed. It is a perfect 
aſſemblage of national miſery and horror, the 

picture of a dreadful ſtorm, coloured with all 
the ſavage wildneſs of a ſalvator roſa. Alas, 
poor Britain! How is the mighty fallen? In 
compariſon of the natural ſtrength and ad- 
„ yantages of this country,” how * feeble and 
« deſtitute is thy condition ?”—TIf America 
had not aſſiſted Britain in the laſt war; if ſhe 
had not, with her great reſources and ſupe- 
rior advantages, ſtept in to the aid of ** that 
„ iſland ;” or if the had made any delays or 
befitations in the ſuccours; all would have been 
loſt, and the fourſcore millions of that king- 

dom had been ſpent in vain.—* She is drained 

„of men and of money.” But it was befide 
the purpoſe-of. our convention to mention the 
drain. Be that my taſk, as their faithful expo- 
ſitor. This continent derived its firſt, and the 
far greater part of its preſent inhabirants from 
the Britiſh iſlands. The ſettlement of America 
was concerted and effected by people from 
thence: And after they came hither, they in- 
vited and influenced many others to follow them. 
It was a new thing; and its novelty, like the 
novelty of the croifade, took with great num- 
bers. Every age has its adventurers; and, as 
the great bulk of mankind muſt be compara- 
tively poor and laborious, or if they are idle 
de infallibly neceſſitous, the ſudden . p99 
of riches, or an eaſy mode of ſubſiſtence, will 
always induce a ſpirit, if not , the full foul 
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4 of enterprize.“ Perhaps, no nation is more 


famous for this ſpirit, than the nation from 
which we ſprung. Britain, not ſatisfied with 
the commercial advantages ſhe enjoyed to the 
days of Cromwell, though greater than thoſe 
of any nation in Europe, muſt needs enter into 
a ſort of commercial gambling: This drained her 
of many ſubjects, whoſe loſs to her, both in 
what they would have manufactured, and in what 

they would have conſumed, may be termed a 


'SINK, in every ſenſe of the word. The drain of 


MEN has been enormous: and what has been 
the conſequence ?— Our convention tell us; 
Britain is drained of MonEy too. If this be 
true, we Americans have been of immenſe ad- 
vantage indeed to the mother- country. She is 


_ exceedingly obliged to us for all our favours ; 
and particularly for the millions upon millions 
which the two laſt wars, wiſely undertaken for 


our ſakes, drained away from her.— Let, drained 
as ſhe is of money, our convention aſſure us in 

the next words, that ſhe is obliged to hire 
% foreign mercenaries.” I hardly know how 
to explain this difficulty. It 1s to be preſumed, 
that they are not hired «without money: and yet, 
if our Gentlemen may be credited, they certain- 
ly muſt; for Great Britain, according to them, 
is quite drained of her's. I know of but one 
expedient for her in this caſe; and that is, to 
follow our example, by hiring troops with paper 
dollars, which can never be paid. Theſe would 


make the Heſſians ſmile; and much after the 


manner of a celebrated perſonage in Milton. 
Perhaps too, they would endeavour to paſs 


them off upon us Americans; and God knows, 


4 


that, 


t'6 ) 


that, ape ing all © our natural adyar- 
I tages, we have a mighty many of our own 
already,—The convention, however, not con- 
tent with bare aſſertion, give us, like ſubſtantial 
authors, a proof” of the poverty of Britain. 
« She is in arrears to her troops for a TWELVE- | 
„ MONTH'S PAY, Which ſhe cannot or will not 
* diſcharge.” Upon my word, ſhe employs a 

rich ſet of f. ſoldiers, who can afford to truſt her 
exchequer or her pay-office for a twelvemonth _ 
together ; or ſoldiers ſo fond of the quarrel, that 
they ill fight, though ſhe cannot pay them; 
or, at leaſt, ſtupid ſoldiers, who continue warm 
in her ſervice, though ſhe is beyond example ſo 
diſhoneſt, that ſhe will not diſcharge their arrears. 
Bur, after all, as an American patriot of the firſt 
water, [ mult be ſorry to hear, from incontro- 
vertable authority, that all the Britiſh ſoldiers in 
America are regularly paid, not in paper, but in 
IAlver dollars; that they offer no complaints upon 
this head; and that they are contented with 


cvery thing, but—with us and with their own 


winter quarters. Theſe laſt, I hear, they wiſh 
to leave, poor fools, to run a courſe with us : 
but I will engage, we beat them. As one of 
our predeceſſors, of pious memory, Jury 
obſerved, 


That when the b Becomes 4 Fs | 
He wins the day that WINS the race: 


I have, therefore, no 3 about winning the 
day. At leg-work, and ſhovel-work, and at all 
other works, but ſome common good works 
and fighting works, our glorious army may be 
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4 1 6 
pitched againſt the world. It does an old man's 
heart good to ſee, how nobly they cut and hack 
even nature herſelf, how they drive the duſt and 


dirt about upon occaſion, and with what mighty 


pretty uniforms their ſweet perſons are adorned. 
They are the eſſence of decency and cleanlineſs, 
and the very quinteſſence of honour and cou- 
rage Our convention go on with their new 
ſtate of Great Britain, and gravely tell us, that 
« her credit is ſunk.” With ſubmiſſion I mult 


_ obſerve, that, if their former obſervations be 


true, this muſt be true of courſe; ſo that here 


is a little of what pedants call Baztology, in 


which art many of our friends, both in Congreſs 
and convention, have made a wonderful profi- 
ciency.—* Her trade ruined.” So ruined, that 
her cuſtoms in the laſt year only brought her in 


L. 80,000 fterling more than in the year before, 
which, becauſe it was not gained by our trade, 


muſt certainly be a loſs. However, at all events, 
that is a trifle with us, who have attained the 
true philoſopher's ſtone, and can turn, not only 
baſe metal but baſe paper into gold at any time. 
It Paracelſus and Boyle were in being, we could 
teach 'them wonders in our political alchymy, 
and ſhew them a greater wonder too than they 
ever found, that there are many thouſands all 
alive and willing to believe us. We can tranſ- 
mute error into truth, fo as to make it paſs cur- 


rent, and by our ſovereign touch, like the touch 


of Midas, can convert all things, even our 
dreams, into gold,—*< Her inhabitants divided.” 
And divided they moſt certainly are. They 
are divided into counties, towns, and pariſhes. 
They are more permanently divided by "_ 
| | an 


C0 1 
and by ſeas. There is a great diviſion between 
the kingdoms of England, Scotland, and Ire- 
land. They are ſeparated by ever! 'afting bounds, 
or, at leaſt, till St. George's Channel be dry, 
and the Tweed ſhall ceaſe ro low, If there be 
any other diviſions, of which I have not ſuffici- 
ently heard, or which are founded more in whim 
than in nature, in ſpeculation than in fact; our 
own admirable whims may perhaps heal them 
all, or, like the coaleſcence of acids and alkalis, 

caute them to ferment till they become perfectly 
neutral. For Britons. eternally to divide, how- 
ever, upon political principles, for our ſakes, is 
rather too much to be expected, even by us in 
our uncommon greatneſs of faith. Our moſt 
wonderful ingenuity cannot prove it to be heir 
intereſt; and it is no very cogent reaſon to give, 
that they mult act againſt their own advantages, | 
becauſe we have been wiſe enough to act againſt 
our's.—“ Her King unpopular,” and her mini- 
i ſters execrated.” —H1s Majeſty is unpopular ; 
that is, ot one of the populace, as we republi- 
cans would wiſh to ſee him. We want “an 
«© empire all of kings,” not a King of an em- 
pire, whom, beſides, we cannot conſider as one 
of ourſelves, „contaminated with vices,” and 
living © without ſenſe of duty to his Creator; ; 
becauſe the King is a man of notorious virtue, 
and really lives (without our parade and pre- 
tenſions) an irreproachable, ſober lite. This 
alone is ſufficient to make him unpopular with 
us, who hate religion moſt horridly, when we 
either can get nothing by it, or are obliged to 


hold it wich a ſtrict morality. — And as to his 
| | ki miniſters, 


16 
miniſters, they muſt be execrated and execrable 
too, when they will not allow of or follow 
us in © our many ſhameful vices,” but thin 
it right to keep us to our former oaths and pro- 
feſſions of allegiance, and to make us obſerve the 
laws of the land. They might have been rec- 
koned a part of the moſt “ illuſtrious band,” 
if they would have made, like ſome honeſt pa- 
triots, dark and diſmal repreſentations of the 
ſtate of the nation; if they would have given 
up all the Britiſh trade to our diſpoſal ; ; e | 
would have yielded the pre-eminence of dignity 
and power to us; or ſuffered the nation at all 
times to be loaded with taxes for our protec- 
tion, ſo that we might never contribute a copper. 
Away with ſuch men from the earth: they are 
too honeſt and wiſe for our yes ne 
„She is overwhelmed. with a monſtrous debt 
“(thanks be to us!) cut off from the vas> 
revenue heretofore obtained by taxes on A- 
-< merican produce.” I know what the debt is; 
but 1 never could learn the revenue, and much 
leſs the vasT revenue, which Great Britain hath 
obtained by us. Perhaps, it 1s beyond the power 
of numbers; or, if not, yet if it were only ſet 
againſt the monſtrous overwhelming debt, chiefly 
1 contracted on cur behalf, it might make ſome 
N folks look rather aukwardly. After all, vulgar 
| arithmetic is vulgar ſtuff, as I have already ob- 
ſerv ed, and much too low for the ſoaring genius 
and dignity of our renowned convention.— 
r Welt. India iſlands in a ſtarving condi- 
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„ tion.“ This is mentioned, undoubtedly, out 
nl |! of meer pity. However, if thoſe iſlands were 
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1 
to apply to us proprietors of this vaſt continent, 
I know we ſhould wiſely imitate the example 
of the five wiſe virgins in ſcripture, and ſay, 
Go to them that ſell, and buy for yourſelves; and 
moſt likely for the ver ſame reaſon, —** Her 
$5 ſhips taken; her merchants involved in 
« bankruptcy.” J . ſuppoſe the convention 
muſt mean, all her ſhips and all her merchants ; 
or at leaſt they wiſh «4s to believe it. They 
are great latitudinarians in theſe caſes, and give 
to our faith juſt as wide ſcope as we pleaſe, 
This they call liberty of conſciente; and their 
conſciences ſurely have liberty enough, for they 
are ſtopt by no manner of bounds. It hap- 
pens, however, rather unlucky for us, that the 
laſt accounts from England treat of matters in 
a very different ſtrain, They tell us that the 
demand for manufactures was never greater ; 
that the manufacturing towns are overwhelmed, 
not with debt, but with buſineſs; that they 
have quicker returns for their labours than 
formerly; that the only broken merchants are 
ſome famous patriotic merchants, who minded 
buſineſs ſo much abroad, that they had not time 
to take care of any at home; that the reſent- 
ment of the nation is raiſed to a very high 
pitch, on account of our many ſhameful vices 
and want of gratitude; and that they behold 
with pity and commiſeration the calamitous 
ſituation into which we have driven the poor 
innocent people of this country. Our con- 
vention ſays, © it is right and juſt, that the 
* wicked ſhould be puniſhed by their ſe- 
** ducers,” So ſay I: but let the ſeducers be 
puniſhed 
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ERMIT me to trouble you with one let - 
T ter more upon the ſubject of our conven- 
tion of the Fiſh-Kill, in which I hope to wind up 
the matter, and then leave you and my Readers 
to their own contemplations. I know not how 
it happens, but when one is got into the chapter 
of politics, or begun with (as his: polite Excel- 
lency of - New-Jerſey, Maſter Billy Livingſton, 
expreſſes it) the diſcuſſion of © bankrupts, 
<<. bullies, and blockheads, it is difficult to 
get out of the one, and unpleaſant to leave the 
other, till both are; exhauſted and diſpatched. 
Of theſe laſt gentry we have quite a ſufficient. 
ſtock. Our political field is perfectly over-run 
with them. Yet, old as I am, I hope to live 
and fee the day, when theſe rats, theſe vipers 
and vermin, in the ſhape of men, ſhall no longer 
prove the curſe and deteſtation of our country. 
But, that I may not grow teſty, let me recur 
to the cooling reflections from the Fiſh-Kill. | 
. Our worthy conventian, from the diſmal 
picture they have ſhewn us of Britiſb affairs, 
properly enough conclude, that there is not 
room “ to harbour the ſmalleſt doubt of heir 
on being ſucceſsful.” In a very promiſing 
2 | way 
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way moſt undoubtedly they are. We have 4 
plenty of men; and, with reſpect to money, our 
treaſury is quite inexhauſtible, We have alſo 
paid off all the arrears of our people (I do not 
ſay ſoldiers ;—that would be too fierce a name); 
and the utmoſt unanimity ſubſiſts among us. 
Our Congreſs have paſſed a new act of unifor- 


mity, which is to model ſoul and body, heart 


and. purſe, to their own opinion. And when 
we are all alike; © where in the world (ſays 
e Solomon Gundy) can be the difference?“ 


In ſhort, let us make a contraſt, after the man- 
ner of the convention, between the two coun- 


tries; and things will appear (i. e. we would 


have them appear) in the following order: 


GREAT BRTITAIx. 
Feeble and deſtitute. 


Drained of men and 


money. 


In arrears to her ſol- 


diers. | 


Her credit ſunk. 


Her trade ruined. 
Her inhabitants divi- 
ded. + 


Overwhelmed with 
debt. 


Her Weſt-India iſlands 


ſtarved. 


Her ſhips taken. | 


Her merchants, bank- 


rupts. 


AERICA. 
Strong and well- ſup- 
ported. ö 
Overflowing with men 
and money. | 
Army well cloathed 
and exactly paid. 
Our credit high. 

Our trade -free and 
flouriſhing. | 
Our inhabitants happy 

and unanimous, 


Our debt nothing at 


all. | 


We fat and well-lik- 


ing. | 
Our own all ſafe. 
Our merchants, rich 
and eaſy. PE” 
He 


N K 
He that runs may read; and I will hot inſult my. 
Reader's underſtanding by a comment. 

The good convention next recur to examples, 
in ſupport of their argument; in imitation per- 
haps of the old divines, who uſed to ſplit their 
ſubject into dofrine, uſe, and application. The 
firſt inſtance they hold forth to us, is the ſtrug- 
gle, which the Dutch were enabled to make, 
againſt the efforts of Spain; and a very parallel 
caſe it is, as I ſhall endeavour to explain to my 
Reader. The inquiſition had been introduced 
into the Low Countries, of which the provinces. 
of Holland, Zealand, &c. made a part, under 


the Spaniſh government, by a prince bigotted 


to the Popiſh religion, and determined to ſhew 
no ſort of mercy to thoſe, who differed from 
him in opinion, or who would not affirm that a 
cake of common flour was really a piece of raw 
meat. Accordingly, this bigot, Philip the 
| ſecond of Spain, butchered hundreds of his 
. Proteſtant - ſubje&s, becauſe they would not 
ſubſcribe to this ſaid pretty article of Tranſub- 
ſtantiation. Elizabeth, Queen of England, was 
then at war with Spain; and therefore, partly 
out of regard to Proteſtantiſm, and partly from 
good policy, to reduce the then formidable 
power of her enemy, ſhe aided the Dutch in the 
molt effectual manner, and finally procured the 
_ eſtabliſhment both of their civil and religious 
liberties.—Now, all the world muſt ſee, thar 
our ſituation is and has been perfectly ſimilar, 
We have been perſecuted on account of our 
religion. There never has been any thing like 
religious liberty or religious toleration among 
us. None could profeſs his principle, or go to 
- _ Heaven 
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4 
Heaven in the road which pleaſed him beſt, 


Wie have therefore reſiſted, and reſiſted unto 


blood. Being very near at hand to our ſeveral 
great allies, as the Dutch were to queen Eliza- 
beth, it may be preſumed that we are able to 
combine, as they did, the moſt powerful force 
againſt Britain, and eſpecially, if it be conſider- 
ed, that we are entirely maſters of the ſea. It 
was the intereſt likewiſe of ſeveral German ſtates 
ro countenance the Dutch againſt the ſpreading 
influence of Spain; and being upon one zraf? of 
country, they could ſupply them with infinite 
refources' beyond the poſſibility of prevention 
which is exactly our caſe too, as may be ſeen by 
a very curſory view of a map of the world. 
Thus, conlidering the heavy burdens we have 
long endured, the unutterable oppreſſions we 
have ever ſuſtained, the chains that have been 


thrown upon our conſciences, the miſeries we 


have always undergone, through the * arbitra- 
* ry domination of Britain,” on the one hand ; 
and the great alliances we have formed very 
near and very ready to help us, the diſpoſition 
thoſe allies are in to expend the riches of their 
monarchy to ſupport us in our views of a Re- 
public, and their great love to the Proteſtant 
religion and libercy, on the other hand; I 
ſay, conſidering all this, we have every reaſon 
to think, that we ſhall ſoon be in as happy a 
fituation as the Dutch commonwealth is at this 
day. This free Republic, however, it is but 
fair to inform my Reader, is bleſt with a govern- 
ment not merely democratical, as many igno- 
rantly ſuppoſe, but abſolutely ariſtocratical; in 
which (lays the late Lord 3 < the 
* 
. 


CIC. I> 
n 5% have not the leaſt ſhare, either themſelves, of 
% by repreſentatives of their own chooſing : they 
„ have nothing to do but to pay and grumble.” 
Now, this is exactly the plan of our Congrels, 
and for very wiſe ends no doubt of their 
own. „„ £ 

The examples of Switzerland arid England, 
when oppreſſed by tyrants, are next adduced, 
and are equally appoſite to our caſe with the 
above recited inſtance of Holland. The King 
of Great Britain, as a proof of his tyrannical 
intentions, has ſent over commiſſioners to hear 
our complaints, and to take the neceſſary ſteps 
for the redreſs of our grievances; but they are 
not men of our caſt: they are not © contami- 
6% nated,” as we are, with many ſhameful vices,” 
and therefore we have moſt religiouſly reſolved 
to ſhed all the blood and ruin all the property 
of the country, rather than negotiate with them. 
We would not even take the leaſt bit of paper 
from them, unleſs they acknowledged us to be, 
what we mult inſtantly diſclaim ourſelves to be, 
in caſe any agreement ſhould poflibly ariſe. 
This ſhews with what ſincerity we mean to ter- 
minate all diſputes, and how ready we are to 
relinquiſh every aſſumption of power. 
Next follows the peroration of our excellent 
Fiſb-Rill repreſentatives. © If freedom be our 
e birth-right, let us not ſell it for a meſs of pot- 
<« tage, nor ſuffer it to be torn from us by the 
* hand of violence.” The author of Common 
Senſe and the Crifis, admirably illuſtrates this 
beautiful alluſion. * He that would ſell his 
_ *birth-right for a little ſalt (ſays he) is as 


** worthleſs as he who ſold it for porridge with- 
| L 2: 5 >; 7 
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& out ſalt.“ In this wonderful tractation upon 


porridge and pottage, 1 own 1 am not a ſufficient 
adept in the culinary art to make the proper 


diſtinctions, and therefore cannot ſay, whether 


they are, or are not, really one and the ſame 
thing. I can only aver, that porridge or pottage, 
without ſalt, mult be nearly as inſipid as an ar- 
gument without ſenſe; and that I freely re- 
linquiſh my ſhare in the meſs for an encourage- 
ment to our porridge diſſertators. But the 
queſtion is, What has all this meſs of porridge 
or pottage to do with our buſineſs? Every man, 
ſurely, has a right to eat his meſs in his own 
way. If he choſe to take it boiling hot, and ſo 
burn his mouth; I ſhould not call it liberty, if 


| he choſe likewiſe to ſhed it upon my legs, 


merely becauſe we differed in our explanations | 
of the word freedom. In a ſtate of true free - 
dom, every man has a right to enjoy, and cer- 
tainly to conceal, his own opinion, without the 


danger of being | ſent to jail, and of having his 


family ruined upon account of it. None but 
inquiſi Hors, who are the worſt, and the meaneſt 
tyrants in the world, ever attempt to rummage 
the cloſets of peoples hearts, and to extort re- 
luctant declarations from them. Patrons of 


true liberty never act in this manner; they love 


nerous ſentiments, free and unconſtrained pro- 


feſſions, an upright manly conduct, ſolid and 


juſt principles, and a uniform ſimplicity of heart 
and life. Darkneſs, diſtruſt, myſteriouſneſs, 
and all the other indications of a cunning nar- 
row ſoul, are their abhorrence and diſdain, 
Slyneſs and policy are very widely different; and 
* and ſenſible minds underſtand their differ- 

ence, 


CF 
ence, and can ſee, that as the one will ſooner 
or later defeat itſelf, the other will deſerve, if 
not anſwer, its own expectations. People of 
this ſpirit will never part with liberty upon any 
conſiderations ; but they know what liberty is, 
and can diſtinguiſh it from anarchy and licenti- 
ouſneſs, from faction and intrigue, from the 
_ dictates of a mob, as well as from the dictates 

of a prince. Liberty abhors © the hand of 
<« violence,“ borne by any kind of perſon, whe- 
ther covered by the glove of patriotiſm, or bare 
as the impudence of vice. It covets peace; and 
it courts ſecurity. If our convention meant all 
this, every honeſt man muſt agree with them, 
and muſt deteſt thoſe profligate characters, Who 
have made liberty a problem among us, and 
excited, inſtead of allayed, the horrors of war. 
Every honeſt man muſt alſo agree with them in 
the quotation they have adopted, that if ever 
« a teſt for the trial of ſpirits can be neceſſary, 
& jtis now. If ever thoſe of Liberty and Faction 
 *. ought to be diſtinguiſbed from each other, it 18 
„ now. If ever it is incumbent on the people 
« to know truth, and to follow it, it is now.” — 
But I am indulging the too ſerious humour of 
age. . 
I remember to have ſeen, when I was a lad, 
a uſeful compilation, by Tv/canella, of the moſt 
remarkable Epitheta, Antitheta, and Adjuntia 
found in the works of Cicero. It was formed 
profeſſedly to mend the language of Tyros in 
the. Latin tongue. Now I, who rejoice at any 
thing that looks like improvement in Art and 
Science, would moſt heartily recommend this 
book of our convention, as a model to youth 
5 ©". 
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for the rarity of diction, the politeneſs of man- 
ner, and the elegance of ſtyle. I have heard of 


a very celebrated college at London, where ex- 


tempory Philippics, adorned with the moſt fiſhy, 
if not the moſt flowery, tropes and figures, are 


dselivered with as much energy of action and 


ſpirit, as Demoſthenes himſelft, were he alive, 
could poſſibly defire. Their arguments are per- 
fectly feeling, and uſually make a very forcible 
impreſſion, But, as our country in other re- 
ſpects is ſurpaſſing all others, and as both the 
ſeat of empire and the ſeat of the Muſes, are 
ſaid to be deſtined for our Weſtern world, I ſee 
no reaſon, why we ſhould not have ſuch an illuſ- 
trious inſtitution, as one of this kind, ſet up 
among us. I am ſure we are immenſely capa- 
ble of it. I would therefore earneſtly wiſn, 
that, among other new arrangements, we ſhould 
have ſome endowment of this ſort eſtabliſhed : 


and I know of no fitter perſons to be Preſident 


and Vice-Preſident of ſuch a ſeminary of polite 
erudition, than the renowned authors of Common 


Senſe and the Crifis, and of this godly Addreſs of 


our convention. I would pitch them (to ute the 
phraſe of gamblers) againſt all the world fot 
volubility and copiouſneſs of ſpeech, and for 
the ſalt and vinegar of expreſſion. Such deli- 
cacy of ſentiment, ſuch elegance of language, 
ſuch a marvellous and delightful diction, ſuch 
copiouſneſs, fervor, and what not, are to be 
found in their reſpective compoſitions, as render 
the ſtyle of Demoſthenes and Cicero, in the com- 
pariſon, as flat as dead beer. If it were not 
for treſpaſſing upon the Reader's patience (I ſay 
nothing of my own) I would cull ſome choice 
| flowers 


public conſtitution, they may take good care 


2 e 
flowers out of theſe political noſegays for his 


entertainment and amuſement. - But this would 


likewiſe exceed the bounds I have promiſed, 
Suffice it, therefore, to add, for the critical 
character of theſe charming performers, that 


whether the new complexion they have given 
to the original meekneſs of Chriſtianity, their 
pious expreſſions and ſtill more pious pur- 


poſes, their peaceable ſyſtem of policy, their 
advantageous plan of commerce, and the re- 
ſpectable characters and fortunes of the au- 
thors, are duly conſidered, it is impoſſible for 
a ſound mind not to believe in the [ntegrity and 


 Di/intereſtedneſs of the men, and in the Truth 


and Patriotiſm of their works. In ſhort, they 
are works that will /peak for them in the gate, and 
that entitle the heads of the authors to a diſtin- 
guiſhed exaltation above it. 

One word tor mylelf, and I have done, I 


hope my dear brechren of the Fiſh-Kill will 


take in good part, my long and laborious il- 


luſtration of their pious cogitations. 1 did not 


mean to rob them of the merit or the beauties | 
of their performance; but to point out that 


merit, and to ſelect thoſe beauties. If I have 


failed in my humble attempt, their feelings 
may ſympathize with my own; for failing 1s 


now in faſhion, and we have the mutual com- 
fort of being diſappointed together. At leaſt, 
let them pity the infirmities of old age, out 


of mere generoſity : its mortifications and in- 
e they are by no means likely to en- 
dure. After all, the worſt wiſh I have for them 
is, that while they are practiſing upon the 
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